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Daniel Imhof 


1845 
Business established by Daniel Imhof in New 
Oxford Street. Commenced to sell instruments of 
his own invention, including the orchestrion—a 
large musical instrument driven by clockwork. 
Also pianos and mechanical singing birds. 


1851 
Imhof’s received Premier award at the Hyde Park 
Exhibition for an improved type of orchestrion. 


1896 
Imhof’s started to sell the first gramophones made 
by the forerunners of the present His Master’s 
Voice Company—were in fact the first dealers in 
this country to sell a gramophone, and were also 
the first dealers to be appointed as His Master’s 
Voice Agents. 

1902 
Imhof’s introduced the first seamless metal horn 
in one piece. Obtained contract to supply His 
Master’s Voice. 

1903 
Imhof’s held the first public gramophone recital 
at the Holborn Baths. 


1910 
Imhof’s introduced triangular fibre needles made 
of bamboo. These were the first non-metallic 
needles. 

1916 
Imhof’s introduced the Stentophone. First public 
address type of gramophone operated by com- 
pressed air. 
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1919 : 
Mrs. Kathleen Imhof took over the control of the 
business on the death of Alfred Imhof. 


1924 
Imhof’s commenced supplying radio receivers. 


1925 
Imhof’s introduced the Panatrope, the first home 
electrical reproducer of records, and immediate 
forerunner of the radiogramophone. 


1930 
Mrs. Imhof gave the first gramophone recital ever 
held at the Queen’s Hall. This led to a series of 
monthly gramophone recitals at Imhof’s show- 
rooms. 


1936 
Imhof’s first retailers to offer complete television 
service. 


1937 
Imhof’s introduced IM Long-playing Needles. 


1939 
Imhof’s introduced the IM Pointmaster, the first 
100 per cent. efficient non-metallic needle sharp- 
ener. 


1939-44 
We cannot at present tell you of the immense scope 
of our activities during the war except to say that 
we are contractors to the Admiralty, Air Ministry, 
Ministry of Supply, G.P.O., etc. 








All enquiries to: 
Alfred Imhof, Ltd. 
112-6 New Oxford 
St., London,W.C.I 
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age ~~ by Imhof’s 


~~ Imhof’s well-equipped modern plant 
pe oat | is engaged on fine limit sheet metal 
;  work—Instrument Cases, Ampli- 
/ fiers, Electrical and Mechanical 


D>. Assemblies, Press Work, Metal 


Handles, Cellulose-Finishing. 
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} Roy Henderson (Baritone) Songs by Purcell 
‘ A Shropshire Lad (Housman-Butterworth) K 1098 Evening Hymn : Mad Bess of Bediam 
M 506 Loveliest of Trees M 549 Hark the Echoing Air 
When | was One-and-Twenty (a) | attempt from Love's Sickness to fly 
Look not in my eyes (b) Nymphs and Shepherds 
M507 Think no more, lad M550 (a) Sweet be no longer sad : Ah! how pleasant 
The. lads in their hundreds Celia has a thousand charms 


Is my team ploughing? 
Joan Taylor (Soprano) 


Songs by Peter Warlock ; 
M 537 Whether | Live : Armida’s Garden : The Maiden 


M514 Sigh no mere ladies : Pretty ring time : Passing by 


M519 Fair and True : Piggesnie : My Own Country Janet Howe (Mezzo-Soprano) 

i M526 Sea Fever (Masefield-lreland) ; : ae : 

The Soldier (Rupert Brooke-lreland) OSS: Aen Latta Pty Ale Fem ™ 
M 535 The Fairy Lough Op. 77 (Moira O'Neill-Stanford) Sophie Wyss (Soprano) 


bina naiig aaa nantes ~M 497 Il etait un bergére (arr, Ferrari) - 
Au Clair de la Lune (arr. Ferrari) 


M 498 Auprés de ma blonde (arr. Ferrari) 





Astra Desmond (Contralto) 





Norwegian Songs by Greig ‘ i 
K 961 Stambogsrim (Verse for an Album) Op. 25No.3 ‘scutes ae cee 
Med en Vandlilje (With a Waterlily) Op. 25 No. 4 Ronde des Filles de Quimperle (arr. E. Vuillermoz) 
Vug O Vove (Waft, O Wave) Op. 49 No. 2 Three French Nursery Songs (Allan Rawsthorne) 
K 962 Kjaerlighed (Love) Op. 15 No. 2 M 529 Villanelle des Petits Canards (Gerrard-Chabrier) 
Jeg Elsker Dig (I Love You) Op. 5 No. 3 Les Berceaux. Op. 23, No. | (Prudhomme-Faure) 
Der Skegen Fugi (There Screamed a Bird) Op. 60 No. 4 M 538 Pierre et sa Mie (Julien Tiersot) 
Det Forste Mode (The First Meeting) Op. 21 No. | En passant par la Lorraine (Version Lou Pays Messin) 
M 491 En Svane (A Swan) Op. 25 No. 2 M 553 Aurore, Op. 39, No. | (Silvestre, Faure) 
Efteraarstormen (The Autumn Storm) Op. I8 No. 4 Les Roses D'Ispahan, Op. 39, No. 4 (de Lisle, Faure) 
M 492 Foraarsregn (Spring Rain) Op. 49 No. 6 
Med en Primula veris (With Primrose) Op. 26 No. 4 Florence Wiese (Contralto) 
Tak for dit Raad (Thanks for thy Rede) Op. 2! No. 4 Songs by Sibelius 
M 536 Vaaren (Spring) Op. 33 No. 2 M503 Den Forsta Ky Fsen (The First Kiss) Op. 37 No. | 
Ved Rundarne (The Return) Op. 33 No. 9: Varen Flyktar Haftigt (Spring is Flying) Op. 13 No. 4 


Faffaf Susa Op. 36 No. 4 
M 504 FenHai jag ej fragat mera (And | questioned them no Further) 












Ni: : A Op. !7 No. | 
ew recordings for Faril Van fornimn Isen (The Coming of Spring) Op. 86 No.| 
Demanter pa marsfnon (The Diamond) Op. 36 No. 6 
Peter Pears (Tenor) ; 
; eee M 505 Men min foger marks dosk iska Op. 36 No. 2 
(with Benjamin Britten at the Piano) (But my bird is long in homing) 
Folk Song Arrangements by B. Britten Vilse (Astray) Op. 17 No. 4 
M555 The Sally Gardens : Little Sir William 
Moura Lympany (Pianoforte Solo) Elsie Suddaby (Soprano) 
M 556° Novelette in C Major (Poulenc) M 50! The Bonnie Banks of Loch Lomond 
Capriccio in F Minor Op. 28 (Dohnanyi) Where the Bee Sucks (Arne) 


It was a Lover and his Lass 
M513 The Ashgrove: The Crystal Spring 
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HEIFETZ «/ PRIMROSE 


(Violin) (Viola) 


Passacaglia. From Handel’s Harpsichord Suite 


No. 7 in G Minor. Arr. Halvorsen 
DB 6170 





KOUSSEVITZKY 
and the BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 


El! Salon Mexico.-Copland. (Pts. ) 


‘oa- ~ + ~ * Lops 
Song of the Volga Boatmen. Arr. 
Stravinsky - - - 


JOAN HAMMOND and 
DENNIS NOBLE 


with LIVERPOOL PHILHARMONIC ORCHESTRA 
Conducted by Basil Cameron 

Ah, say to thy daughter dear. 
i C 3387 


“T aTraviata” ; Nowcommand 


me. “‘La Traviata” - - 


ANNE ZIEGLER and 
WEBSTER BOOTH 
Indian Love Call. “‘Rose Marie” 
Barcarolle (Night of Stars, Nisht | B 9370 
of Love) “‘Talesof Hoffmann’”’ 





JOE LOSS 
and his Orchestra 
Is my Baby blue Tonight ? \ 
No other Love - - 
Thinkin’ about the Wabash - 
Don’t ask me Why - . - 


GLENN MILLER 
and his Orchestra 


Glen Island Special - - . 
Pagan Love Song. - - . 


ERIC WINSTONE 
and his Band 
Choo Choo Special - - - 
Don’t worry, Baby - - = 


IVY BENSON 
and her Girls’ Band 
Featuring Ivy Benson on the Saxophone 
By the River of the Roses- — - 
I dream in the arms 
Darling - . 
* 
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“FATS” WALLER 
His Rhythm and his Orchestra 
You must be losing your mind 


“FATS” WALLER & HIS RHYTHM 
Don’t give me that Jive 
BD 1077 


Swing Music 1944 Series 
BUDDY FEATHERSTONHAUGH 


and the Radio Rhythm Club Sextet 
Ain’t Misbehavin’ - - ~ * 
One o’clock Jump - - - “}B 9367 
SIDNEY BECHET 
and his New Orleans Feetwarmers 
Slippin’ and Slidin’; I ain’t gonna B 9368 
give nobody none o’ this Jellyroll - 


“HOT LIPS” PAGE 
and his Orchestra 


Jumpin’; Rock it for Me - - B9369 
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EDITORIAL 


MY co-editor was optimistic, as ever, 

last month. Broken gramophone 
springs are not quickly or easily 
replaced in the Outer Hebrides, and I 
prefer to claim the indulgence of 
readers 1f I postpone consideration of 
recent records until I have had time 
and opportunity to hear them many 
times. 

I propose to do something I have 
never done before, which is to print an 
extract from the novel I am in the 
course of writing. The North Wind of 
Love is the last volume of The Four 
Winds of Love, and will, I hope, be 
published next autumn. I think the 
extract which is about the sonatas of 
Beethoven may interest some of our 
readers. The scene is an island in the 
Hebrides: the characters are Jobn 
Ogilvie, the chicf character of The Four 
Winds of Love, and Sebastian Stern, the 
eighteen-year-old son of Julius Stern, 
who was a boy prodigy as a violinist, 
and is now a composer of some dis- 
tinction. His son, who has been edu- 
cated in America and is now at 
Cambridge, has ambitions to be a 
composer himself. 

The time is January, 1934. 


* * * 


It was the morning after Corinna’s 
thirteenth birthday, a fine, still January 
day, which was being devoted by Monica 
and herself to some _lobster-gathering 
expedition with old Aulay Macaulay in the 
Flora. Sebastian at the Bliithner baby 
grand which had been installed in John’s 
library, had just swung round on his stool 
after playing for about ten minutes. 

“What was that, Sebastian ?” John 
asked. 

‘* A Beethoven sonata.” 
“Yes, but which ? I don’t remember 
it, 

“Op. 54 in F major. It comes between 


the Waldstein and the Appassionata and gets 


forgotten in consequence,” Sebastian 
drawled. 

“I think it’s a pity all the Sonatas are 
not named,” John observed. ‘“‘ There’s 
another lovely one in F major, but I 
haven’t a notion of the Opus number.” 

Sebastian swung round to the piano. 

“You mean the second in Opus 10: the 
second of the set of three dedicated to the 
Countess von Browne,” and he played the 
sonata through. 

“Yes, I know that one. It’s charming, 
but it’s not the one I mean.” 


“You may think you know it because of 
the Brahms Scherzo in E flat minor. 


Brahms bagged the Trio from it for that. ~ 


And the queer thing is that Liszt hailed 
him as a revolutionary composer on the 
strength of it. Schumann was pretty 
impressed too. Brahms knew what he was 
about all right. He must have written it 
before he was old as I am now.” 

** T don’t think I remember that Scherzo.” 

‘Oh yes, you do, Uncle John. It goes 
like this.” 

And Sebastian played through that 
Scherzo in E flat minor which eighty years 
earlier the uncouth young Brahms had 
played to the kind and courtly Liszt. 

“© Yes, I do remember it now,” John said. 
‘** But I’m sure it’s not the F major sonata 
I’m thinking of.” 

“* There isn’t another Sonata in F major. 
It was the key Beethoven always used to 
express happiness,” Sebastian went on. 
“*The Pastoral Symphony and the Eighth 
Symphony. The First String Quartet, and 
the First Rasoumowsky, and the last 
quartet of all. And the so-called Spring 
Sonata.” 

“* Why so-called ?” 

‘** Because it was a name given to it by 
the publisher.” 

**T wonder,” John said reflectively, “ if I 
should have remembered so well the 
occasion on which I first heard the Spring 
Sonata if it had just been called Sonata for 
Violin and Pianoforte in F.” 

** When did you first hear it ?” 

‘On an oppressive August night in 
Fontainebleau nearly thirty-four years ago. 
Your father and your grandmother played 
it: Your father chose it to play with a 
French girl whose name I forget at the 
first concert he gave after his long illness 
while he was still a boy. It was at the 
Bechstein Hall in the autumn of 1900. I 
remember your Uncle Emil came into the 
room after it was over and your grand- 
mother’s telling him that it had been as 
cool as a fountain on that hot August night, 
and I quoted ‘ primroses by sheltered hills ’ 
from Keats, and your Uncle Emil jeered 
at me for getting too pictorial and warned 
me that if I did your father wouldn’t play 
the sonata again.” 

Sebastian left the piano-stool and flung 
himself down in one of John’s deep chairs. 

**And I remember,” John went on, 
“that your father played the Kreutzer 
Sonata, also, and a lovely sonata by 
Mozart, but that had no name and I’ve 
forgotten its key. or its number.* How did 
the Kreutzer get its name ?” 

“ Op. 47 in A was dedicated to Rudolph 
Kreutzer.” 





* It was Mozart’s Violin Sonata in B flat. 


‘** Who was he ?” 

**T don’t remember. It was the music 
which made his name, not his name the 
music, though I suppose that idiotic story 
of Tolstoy’s helped to popularise the 
sonata.” 

“But Tolstoy wouldn’t have helped 
much if his novel had been called Op. 47 
in A,” John suggested. 

“TI wonder if the sonata in F you were 
thinking of was the Sonata in F sharp,” 
Sebastian exclaimed suddenly. 

He went back to the piano and struck 
those four wistful bars marked adagio 
cantabile which ask the question that the 
rest of that magical sonata answers with 
such a melodious rapture of happiness. 

“ That’s the one! I thought it was F, 
not F sharp,” John said. “ If I’d told you 
it was dedicated to Theresa von Brunswick 
would you have remembered which one it 
was ?” 

“Sure I would, because it was Beet- 
hoven’s own favourite sonata. He used to 
get pretty peeved with people who thought 
the C sharp minor a better work.” 

‘* Which is that ?” 

“The so-called Moonlight.” 

“Yes, of course!’ John exclaimed. 
“* What’s the objection to its being called 
the Moonlight ?” 

“ Well, it was never called the Moonlight 
by Beethoven himself. What’s it got to do 
with moonlight anyway ? Some bum critic 
wrote that it reminded him of moonlight 
on the water, and it has been Moonlizht 
ever since.” 

“* Critics don’t often achieve such recog- 
nition.” 

**A good job they don’t,” Sebastian 
growled. 

* Still, it was quite a harmless title,” 
John insisted. “ And if it hadn’t reminded 
thousands of other listeners of moonlight 
the title wouldn’t have lasted. Moreover, 
even if Beethoven himself didn’t regard the 
C sharp minor as his best sonata, nobody 
could call it unworthy of him, and how 
many people have been led to Beet- 
hoven along that moonlit path of black 
and white notes! The Moonlight. Sonata 
and the Fifth Symphony, those have been 
the gates by which the majority of people 
have entered the world of the greatest 
composer of all—-the only composer, I 
think that stands on a level with Dante, 
Shakespeare, Michelangelo, Leonardo da 
Vinci and the mighty Greeks.” 

** He sure was the greatest of them all,” 
Sebastian murmured dreamily. 

* And I can’t help wishing some critic 
had thought of an equally attractive title 
for the sonata in F sharp.” 


** Op. 78 in F sharp,” said Sebastian. 
“It is discouraging to the lay mind,” 
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John said, with a smile. ‘‘ Perhaps with 
motor-buses numerals may acquire roman- 
tic associations. And certainly in support 
of your side in the argument a lot of the 
romance was knocked out of the Line 
regiments when they took away their 
numbers and substituted geography. The 
27th of the Line says more, somehow, than 
the Royal Inniskilling Fusiliers, and the 
Dirty Half Hundred how much more than 
the West Kent, or was it the Middlesex 
Regiment ? There’s an example of the 
territorial name’s failure to register. Still, 
it’s not the same with works of music, 
because, after all, the numbers are shared 
by many composers, and Beethoven’s Op. 
78 may be very different from Tchai- 
kovsky’s. I’d like to call Op. 78 in F sharp 
major the Brunswick Sonata, or why not the 
Theresa Sonata ? 

The next day John returned to this topic. 

“*T’ve been reading up about those two 
sonatas,” he told Sebastian. ‘“‘I find that 
the Moonlight was dedicated to Countess 
Giulietta Guicciardi, who was apparently 
a minx, and yet I wonder if she was quite 
such a minx as Beethoven’s biographers 
are all determined to make her just because 
they want him to be a kind of chained 
Titan. One of them says that the gloom 
of the Funeral March Sonata, Op. 26 in 
A flat, puts into music the effect on his 
spirits of Giulietta’s flirtatiousness, and 
another says that the second sonata of 
Opus 31 in D minor is like a great heart- 
broken monologue. Do play me those two 
sonatas.” 

““They’re both marvellous,” John de- 
clared, when Sebastian had finished, 
** particularly, I think, the second one : but 
neither suggests to me the despair of a 
broken heart.” 

“As a matter of fact,’’ Sebastian said, 
“*T believe the funeral march was written 
to show he could write a better funeral 
march than some guy who’d had a big 
success with one in an opera then running 
in Vienna.” 

“And now play me the companion of 
the Moonlight,” John asked. 

Sebastian looked round before he started. 

“ This first of the two in Op. 27 is in 
E flat, and Beethoven calls it ‘ quasi una 
fantasia.” 1 don’t know why. I think most 
of his sonatas are pretty nearly fantasias.”’ 

“How odd!” John exclaimed, when 
Sebastian took his hands off the keyboard. 

** What is ?” 

‘“* Why, a bit of it is just like that ridicu- 
lous song, Cheer, Boys, Cheer.” 

**T never heard that song.” 

“Tt was popular in the ’eighties. There 
was a melodrama called Cheer, Boys, Cheer, 
and I remember the song’s being sung by 
the kind comic woman just before the hero 
and his friend were ordered abroad on 
active service to Matabeleland or the 
North-West Frontier or somewhere.” John 
hummed the three notes. 

“That phrase reminds me of Chopin’s 
Fantasia in F,”’ Sebastian told him. 

“It’s a delightful sonata, and I think it 
ought to have a name,” John said. ‘“ Why 
couldn’t it be called the Fantasy ? As it is 
it’s never heard of because it’s coupled 
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with the Moonlight and stays in the shadow. 
By the way, Giulietta rather takes the wind 
out of the sails of the biographers over the 
Moonlight. She says Beethoven dedicated 
the Rondo in G to her and then took it 
away from her because he wanted to find 
something to dedicate to Princess Lich- 
nowsky and gave her the C sharp minor 
sonata instead. I must say I rather doubt 
if Giulietta was nearly as much responsible 
for Beethoven’s moods of depression as the 
consciousness of his own steadily growing 
deafness. But thanks to the Moonlight 
everybody remembers the Guicciardi 
romance and how noble Beethoven was 
when she married Count Gallenberg. I'll 
bet David and your father have made that 
the central incident of their film.” 

** They have,” Sebastian said. 

** Well, I would have chosen Theresa von 
Brunswick,” John declared. “I’d have 
shown her coming to him first as a school- 
girl to have music lessons and falling in 
love with him and his being more interested 
in her sister Josephine, and I’d have used 
Giulietta Guicciardi, her cousin, as another 
discouraging episode, and then I’d have 
shown Beethoven going to stay with the 
Brunswicks in Hungary and getting engaged 
to Theresa with the approval of her brother 
Franz. It would make a wonderful scene, 
that Sunday evening in Martonvasar when 
Beethoven sat playing in the moonlight 
and Theresa’s mother and the priest fell 
asleep and her brother Franz was dreaming 
in a corner and Beethoven struck some 
deep chords in the bass and began to sing 
Bach’s song Wilst du dein Hertz mir sohenken, 
Wilt thou give me thy heart ? And then 
Beethoven becoming a bit of a dandy for 
a while, and suddenly putting aside the 
Fifth Symphony and in his brief happiness 
writing the Fourth in record time. That 
lovely, lovely Fourth which is usually so 
badly conducted. And then the writing 
of the Appassionata and dedicating it to Franz 
von Brunswick, ‘ Liebe, liebe Brunswick,’ he 
wrote, ‘ kiisse deine Schwester Therese.’ That 
was in May, 1806, when they were engaged 
with Franz’s approval. The Appassionata 
was the publisher’s name for it. Do you 
obiect to that ?” 

** Well, he did write another sonata in F 
minor—the first of the thirty-two.” 

Sebastian swung round on the stool and 
played it through. 

‘That brings back hearing you play 
Mozart sonatas when you were tiny,” John 
told him. ‘‘ You used to be very severe 
on my inability to detect that a note was 
slightly out of tune. By the way, is the 
Bliithner all right ?” 

“One or two of the notes are slightly— 
very slightly out, but it’s almost impossible 
to keep a piano absolutely in perfect tune 
beside the sea, Uncle John. It just can’t be 
done, and it’s a bit of an undertaking 
getting a tuner all the way out here, isn’t 
si 

** It is rather a business. But what about 
the Appassionata as a title ? Do you object 
to it ?” 

** Well, one kind of gets used to it, and 
it’s such a darned great piece of music 
that the stupidest title wouldn’t harm it.” 
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“‘ Beethoven himself said the clue to its 
meaning was Shakespeare’s Tempest, and I 
think people have fancied too readily he 
meant the storm. I think the clue was the 
relationship of Prospero to Miranda,” John 
suggested. ‘‘ And I’d like to bring that out 
in a film.” 

“You’ve got some hope of a movie 
audience,”’ Sebastian commented. ‘“ And 
how would you explain why Beethoven and 
Theresa von Brunswick never married ?” 
he went on. 

** Oh, there are plenty of reasons. It 
may have been difference in social position. 
It may have been the growing deafness. It 
may have been Reethoven’s pride. Or it 
may have been the syphilis, if that is 
accepted as a fact. Anyway, they parted, 
but they seem to have continued to love one 
another all their lives, and Theresa lived on 
till 1861—an old, old woman. Not long 
before Beethoven died a friend came 1n and 
found him looking at a portrait of herself 
Theresa had given him twenty years 
earlier. It was inscribed ‘ to the rare genius, 
the great artist, the generous man.’ He was 
talking to the portrait and murmuring, 
‘You were so beautiful, so great, so like 
an angel.’ The friend withdrew without 
disturbing him and calling again later, he 
found Beethoven at the piano. ‘ There are 
no black looks on your face to-day, my old 
friend.’ And Beethoven, turning round, 
said that was because his good angel had 
been visiting him. I wonder if that lovely 
sonata Les Adieux—Beethoven himself called 
it that—was really his farewell to Theresa 
von Brunswick, not to the Archduke 
Rudolf. Play it to me, Sebastian.” 

Sebastian played it. 

** Les Adieux, l’ Absence, et la Retour,’’ John 
murmured, when Sebastian stopped. ‘‘ You 
can’t tell me you’d prefer that exquisite 
piece of music should be called Opus 81 A 
in E flat.” 

“‘ That name was given it by Beethoven 
himself.” 

“But the next sonata, which wasn’t 
written till nearly five years later, that’s 
Opus 90 in E. Yet Beethoven said that the 
first of the two movements represented a 
struggle between the heart and the head 
and the second a duologue with the 
beloved one. Surely that was Theresa ? 
Two years after this he said the thought of 
her made his heart beat as fast as on the 
day they first met, and in that same year 
of 1816 he was composing six songs An die 
erne Geliebte—To the loved one far away. Why 
shouldn’t that sonata, Opus 90 in E, be 
called The Heart and the Head? Beethoven 


‘ wouldn’t have objected to that, and if it 


had a title like that so many would get to 
know it better. It may be the key to the 
breaking off of that engagement. The head 
ruling the heart. And now, Sebastian, play 
me the last sonata of all.” 

“You’re not going. to find a title for 
that. ?”’ Sebastian asked disapprovingly. 

“I'd hardly dare to try to find titles for 
any of those centurions at the end,” John 
admitted. ‘“ But the Last will serve for 
Opus 111 in C minor.” 

John leaned. back to listen.. It was. a 
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crystallime January day when the view 
from the windows in the library at Tigh nan 
Ron opened upon a frozen world beneath 
the pale blue vault of the sky. The sea was 
so still that the low winter sunlight did not 
set the watery diamonds winking, and it was 
reflected southward in a cold uniform 
dazzle. The majestic first two movements 
might have contended with the Minch at 
its fiercest, and Sebastian played what is 
really the equivalent of a Prelude and 
Fugue with an authority that seemed 
uncanny for a boy of eighteen. The listener 
could fancy that the sea had been tamed 
into this tranquillity by such majesty of 
music thus interpreted by human fingers. 
And then, played as John could never 
remember he had heard it played before, 
came the Arietta with those three sublime 
variations, And involuntarily he looked 
round as if he expected the apparition of 
some celestial visitor of whom this Arietta 
was the voice, for it seemed too magically 
remote to be merely the result of Sebastian’s 
fingers touching the keyboard of a Bliithner 
baby-grand. The sonata came to an end 
with that echo on earth of an air that might 
have been sung above the pale blue wintry 
vault of heaven. _ 


cranes or SRI OE LT 
“T can’t believe you’re human when you 
play like that,” John muttered after a 
silence. ‘‘ Sebastian, you are a great 
pianist. I never heard the last sonata die 
away in such an ecstasy of sound. I’m glad 
no wind disturbed us, no wave nor cry of 
passing sea-bird. Beethoven must have com- 
posed that last sonata in a still-frost. Let 
me look when he wrote it .. .”? John fetched 
down a book from the shelf. . . “ Yes, yes, 
it is dated January 13th, 1822. It must 
have been written in frost and should 
always be played on such a day as this.” 


‘“* Maybe it was,” Sebastian agreed. 


“I dislike the thought of sentimentalising 
music or introducing the pathetic fallacy,” 


John went on, “ but I cannot help being 


convinced that final Arietta is the voice of 
Theresa von Brunswick heard as now his 
immortal soul hears it in eternity. I suppose 
that last sonata is not as difficult to play 
well as the huge Hammerclavier, but to play 
supremely well as you have just played it 
it must be the most difficult of all. Well, 
difficult is a ridiculous word to use. It 
demands inspiration from the player. . . 
and, Sebastian, you gave it that. I think 
of you on another January morning twelve 
years ago—just exactly a century after 
Beethoven composed that last sonata—in 
Well Walk, Hampstead. You were playing 
on a rather stiff cottage Metzler of yellow 
satinwood. You were playing what I 
think was probably an early sonata of 
Mozart, and I remember reflecting that it 
was music such as the first snowdrops 
might bring with their white bells in the 
pale wintry sunlight. This morning, sitting 
here and listening to you playing, I feel as 
if that Arietta had echoed from those white 


mountains along the horizon across the . 


sun-sheened water that lies between them 
and our island. Do not be severe with my 
raptures.” 


Comperon MACKENZIE 
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ALL ROADS LEAD TO THE SCALA 


By F. W. GAISBERG 


Y first visit to Milan in the spring of 
1899 was rich in experiences that 
stamped it unforgettably in my mind. La 
Scala Theatre seemed to occupy the focal 
point socially and intellectually after the 
fashion of most Italian towns. In its 
direction the all-powerful publishing house 
of Ricordi had complete control and Tito 
Ricordi, the life-long friend and mentor of 
Verdi, and his son Giulio, were the auto- 
crats who sat in judgment on programmes 
and artists. Their power extended, by 
reason of their precious copyrights of the old 
Verdi and Puccini operas, to the great opera 
houses of all Italy, as well as the rest of the 
opera world. They exercised final authority 
in the casting of their publications and per- 
sonally attended auditions for this purpose. 
They could make or break careers, so one 
can imagine how they were courted by 
artists who wished to remain in their good 
graces. They extended their power over 
the gramophone industry as well, and the 
climax came when they put in a claim for 
royalties on the world sale of Caruso’s and 
other artists’ records of the Verdi, Puccini 
etc. repertoire. The amount involved was 
fabulous and unjust, and the only thing left 
to do was to close our own subsidiary 
company and hand over the business to a 
private individual or representative. 
On that first recording trip I often saw 
the venerable Verdi, who would regularly 


take an afternoon drive in an open landau 
drawn by two horses. People would stand 
on the kerb and raise their hats in salute as 
the carriage proceeded down Via Manzoni 
to the Park. A frail, transparent wisp of a 
man, but the trim of his pure white beard 
so corresponded with the popular pictures 
of him that one could not fail to identify 
him. He was genuinely loved by high and 
low alike, in history perhaps unique in this 
respect. 

Other exciting things could happen in 
this romantic town: for instance, when, 
after a particularly fine performance of 
“Tl Trovatore,”’ the enthusiastic mob 
carried Tamagno to his hotel close by and 
there demonstrated until he appeared on 
the balcony and sang “ Di quella pira.” 
Then there were the frequent bugle calls, 
followed by clattering of troops of cavalry 
charging down the canyon-like streets upon 
some rioters and demonstrators. 

One could sit at the Café Bifi in the Gal- 
eria and have pointed out to him Puccini, 
Leoncavallo, Mascagni, Franchetti, Gior- 
dano, Tamagno, Caruso, etc., as they 
sauntered through the throng of chattering 
citizens on their way to have their midday 
aperitif. Midday in the Galeria was the 
great Moment when the high spot of Milan 
life arrived. The whole city converged on 
the Galeria. There were throngs of singers 
from many lands to make contact with 





Artists taking part in the first complete recording of the opera ‘‘ Pagliacci”? in Milan. 
Francesco Cigada (baritone), Huget (soprano), Carlo Sabajno (conductor), Leoncavalo (composer), 
Paoli (tenor), Badini (baritone), Corsi (tenor). 


Left to right: 
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impresarios. Students of singing and 
maestri de canto who battened on them, 
compremari (small part artists) and choristi 
went to make up this clearing house of the 
opera world. 

The Gramophone Company and the 
Columbia Company each maintained per- 
manent recording studios and the records 
made were of the greatest importance for 
their international as well as local Italian 
trade. Right from the start Italy demanded 
complete opera recordings, and every year 
two, and sometimes three, complete operas 
would be added to our catalogue. Before 
world War No. 1 we had thus recorded the 
complete ‘“‘ Pagliacci ’’ (memorable because 
Leoncavallo himself conducted and Huguet 
was the Nedda) —see photograph—* Caval- 
leria Rusticana,” ‘‘ Faust,” ‘‘ Traviata,” 
** Rigoletto,” “ Don Pasquale,” and “ Car- 
men” and the quantities of these which the 
Italians bought was surprising, considering 
it was not a rich public and the singers, 
although carefully selected artists, were not 
international stars; that was to come in 
after years. 

Our small studios were hard put to 
accommodate orchestra, chorus and soloists 
during these sessions, and it was especially 
trying in hot weather. Most of our record- 
ing had to take place during the late spring 
and the summer, when the Scala had closed 
and the artists and professori were free. 
Also in the winter the heating of the studios 
was impossible. Heating was always Italy’s 
problem until the development of water 
power and the electric generating stations 
of later years. ° 

Year after year the same orchestral 
players attended, and I got to know them 
well as friendly and good-natured fellows, 
always smiling. Every year I would give 
them a supper in a modest but honest 
restaurant, when they would fall-to on 
great steaming bowls of spaghetti and large 
flagons of Chianti. Our oboe was Georgio, 
the buffoon of the orchestra and the butt 
of their jokes, but an extraordinary player. 
He really believed them when they told 
him just before a performance of “ The 
Barber of Seville’: ‘‘ Watch out that you 
play your best to-night because the composer 
himself will be conducting.” There was 
another mad but excellent musician, the 
first horn, whose virtuosity was amazing. 
He had an uncanny musical memory, so 
certain that during the long rests in an 
opera he could busy himself with reading 
or looking around the house, but never 
missed his cue. He had to be under the 
constant escort of his wife. I must not 
forget Nardi and Nastrucci at the first desk 
of the violins: both still remain pets of 
Toscanini notwithstanding the proverb 
that no master remains a hero to his valet. 
They were fine players and most pleasant 
companions. 

In 1907 Toscanini finished with the Scala 
Opera to take over the Metropolitan Opera 
at New York. His mounting of Strauss’ 
“*Salomé ” clothed his departure in a 
blaze of glory. What a sensation this 
caused in Milan because of the unheard-of 
difficulty of the score which demanded 
some sixty rehearsals from the hard driven 
** Professori ’’ of the Scala accustomed to 
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the simple accompaniments of the Doni- 
zetti and Verdi operas. Although the 
temperamental Italian youths eagerly filled 
the big gallery of the opera, hoping for 
promised thrills from the Dance of the 
Seven Veils, I never heard protestations 
from bishops, laymen and protectors of 
public morals such as “ Salomé” aroused 
in New York, when it had to be withdrawn 
from the Metropolitan Opera. 

Chaliapin appeared at the Scala in 
1907 in some eight or ten performances of 
“© Mefistofele,”’ Toscanini conducting, and 
in 1908 occurred his sensational series of 
performances of “ Boris.”” His reading of 
this role at the age of 35 was at its most 
perfect point and combined maturity of 
acting with youth and beauty of voice, all 
of which had a profound effect on the future 
of Italian Opera singing and acting. 
Frequently he came to our recording 
studios and I carried out for him a series 
of experiments in voice placing and tone 
colour, principally in those falsetto effects 
of which he later became so fond. In those 
days of exuberant youth he fascinated all 
of us by his charm and good nature. 
There were few of those contests between 
singer and conductor that became chronic 
in his later life. 

This same year (1908), at the Theatro 
Dal Verne, Italy’s great actor-baritone 
Titta Ruffo appeared eight times as 
Hamlet in Thomas’ old-fashioned opera of 
that name. His acting and singing, as well 
as his costumes, made such a deep impres- 
sion that he was the talk of the town, and 
placed him in a class equal to Chaliapin 
and Caruso as a world artiste. He was 
quickly engaged by the Colon Theatre, 
Buenos Aires and the Metropolitan, New 
York, at a fee equal to that which Caruso 
was receiving. We gramophone people 
were equally intoxicated by the magnetism 
of this handsome young baritone (he was 
barely thirty years old) and it was not 
many days before he began making visits 
to record the Hamlet, Rigoletto, Tonio, 
Figaro and other arias, as well as those 
duets from “Rigoletto” with Maria 
Galvany that had such popularity in those 
days. All of these had a place in the first 
edition of ‘Opera at Home.” Now only 
a few can be found in the Historic Section 
of the gramophone catalogue. By the old 
method of preparing a bourse, he cleverly 
induced my Company to sign him up on a 
five-years’ contract at a total guarantee of a 
million lire, a fee unheard of at that time. 
He was a good business man and amassed 
a fortune from opera appearances in New 
York and Chicago, but especially South 
America, where he held the baritone field 
for many years against all comers. Those 
big opera houses took too much out of a 
baritone who had to live up to the big fees 
that Ruffo was drawing, and before he had 
passed his fiftieth year he had to retire. 
He owned a fine villa in Rome and was 
able, by his astuteness, to keep out of 
politics ; but once he did try to break 
into the concert world and I helped him 
to appear in a Queen’s Hall recital in 1922. 
It was not very successful. There was 
something pathetic about a former great 
singer, without other hobbies, reduced to 
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impotency through loss of voice while yet 
a young man, and as a natural result this 
led to the usual emotional estrangements 
and complexes. I remember him as over 
medium height, muscular yet well-propor- 
tioned, never putting on weight and with a 
grip that could bend an inch steel bar ; he 
exuded strength and virile force. He was a 
friend of Chaliapin, whose acting had a 
great influence on him, as it did on all 
acting on the opera stage of Italy. His 
voice was of resonant timbre but so well 
managed that he could produce all grades 
of emotional expression and beauty. As a 
raconteur of stories, especially in the 
Tuscan dialect, he was superb and in my 
estimation equalled only by Chaliapin 
who also enacted whilst narrating his 
stories. The Ophelia of that season was the 
beautiful seventeen-year-old = Graziella 
Pareto. Of a height equal to Titta’s, she 
was slim and of delicate features, yet with 
a voice of lovely quality and of sufficient 
power to make an ideal partner for him. 
These performances also marked her for a 
celebrity. For many years she retained the 
same youthful and graceful figure while her 
colleagues piled on weight, and she remained 
a great favourite with the Italian public. 
She sang in the Beecham opera season of 
1920 and Sir Thomas in his book “A 
Mingled Chime.” gives her “ Violetta ” 
rare praise describing it as the most attrac- 
tive and satisfying in his recollection. 

With “ Parsifal”’ the Scala achieved its 
pre-war climax. Thirty years after the death 
of the composer what had hitherto been the 
exclusive right of the Bayreuth Festspielhaus 
was in 1913 made accessible to the opera 
houses of the world. That year, 1913-14, 
Tullio Serafin conducted twenty-eight per- 
formances of “ Parsifal’’ at the Scala, a 
record for one season.. 

He secured an excellent cast of able, 
youthful and good-looking singers and 
threw himself into the work of endless 
rehearsals for perfection with all the 
vigour of his 33 years. The cast was as 
follows: Parsifal, Edwardo Giovani, a 
young Canadian tenor who is to-day better 
known as Edward Johnson, manager of the 
New York Metropolitan Opera House : 
Amfortas, Carlo Galeffi, in voice and figure 
truly handsome ; Gurnemanz, the noble 
bass de Angelis ; Kundry, the very excel- 
lent dramatic soprano from Vienna, Lucy 
Weidt. 

Able publicity whetted the curiosity of 
the public by giving out talk of the special 
bells imported from Bayreuth itself, of 
beauty of voice as well as figure of the 
flower girls, of chorus-master Venturi’s 
endless rehearsals of the flower girls, the 


‘great chorus and the celestial boys choir 


(borrowed from the Milan Cathedral), and 
so forth. 

All performances were sold out solidly 
and the event goes down in the history of 
opera in Italy reflecting fame and glory on 
all of those taking part. 

The war was not only an interruption 
but also turned the old, happy Milan into 
a new and less pleasing city in which to 
live. The gramophone factory in Hanover 
held great numbers of valuable masters 
that were lost to the Company through the 
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ATTABOY! 


I have never, what you might call, studied the American language, 
but somehow the above seems to make an attractive heading for this 
advertisement ; and I hope sincerely that in using it no barbarism or 
solecism is perpetrated. 


Last month Mr. Harold C. Schonberg contributed an article to THE 
GRAMOPHONE—“ What America is Doing ’’—from which I quote the 
opening sentences : 


To one like this writer, who was on the staff of the American 
Music Lover, England always was a place most decidedly to be visited 
some day. One had hazy notions, but it was the home of Churchill, 
General Montgomery, and THE GRAMOPHONE. It designed Spitfires 
and H.M.V. records. It had devised the Magna Carta and the 
much better known London Symphony. It housed something called 
a Parliament and another institution known as Rimington’s. 


Even in our least modest moments we have never ventured to refer 
to ourselves quite like that—and anyway it seems much nicer, and far 
more convincing, when coming from a visitor, especially one who may 
well claim to be able to pass judgment in musical matters. 


On behalf of this institution I thank Mr. Schonberg, and wish him 
a speedy, safe and triumphal return to the people, the things, and the 
land he loves. FRED SMITH 


RIMINGTONS 


RIMINGTON VAN WYCK LTD. 
42-43, CRANBOURN STREET, LONDON, W.C.2 GERRARD 1171 
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As surely as the Spring flowers bloom 
despite the war so do “His Master’s 
Voice” records make their appearance 
with all the perfection of peace-time. 
Neither in artists nor in recording is 
there any deviation from the standard 
which has made the “Dog and Gramo- 
phone” emblem more of a hall-mark 
than a trade-mark. The tradition lives 
on. All that there is to regret about 


the Concertos listed below is_ the 


limitation war makes on their supply. 








BRAHMS — Piano Concerto No. 2in BFlat - - - DB5861-6 
HOROWITZ and N.B.C. SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA Cond. TOSCANINI 


TCHAIKOVSKY — Piano Concerto No. 1 in B Flat Minor DB 5988-91 
HOROWITZ and N.B.C. SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA Cond. TOSCANINI 


FRANCK — Variations Symphoniques - - - - - C 3237-8 


MYRA HESS and CITY OF BIRMINGHAM ORCHESTRA 
Cond. BASIL CAMERON 


GRIEG — Piano Concerto in A Minor- - - - - C 3264-7 
MOISEIWITSCH and HALLE ORCHESTRA Cond. LESLIE HEWARD 


RACHMANINOFF — Piano Concerto No. 1 in F Sharp 
Minor - - - - - = = = + += = DB5706-8 
RACHMANINOFF and PHILADELPHIA ORCHESTRA Cond. ORMANDY 


RACHMANINOFF — Piano Concerto No. 3 in D Minor 
DB 5709-12 & DBS 5713 
RACHMANINOFF and PHILADELPHIA ORCHESTRA Cond. ORMANDY 


[2 


| 
| 


BLISS— Piano Concerto - - - - - - * = C 3348-52 
SOLOMON and LIVERPOOL PHILHARMONIC ORCHESTRA 
‘ond. SIR ADRIAN BOULT 
(Recorded under the auspices of the British Council) 


BEETHOVEN — Violin Concerto in D Major - DB 5724-27 & DBS 5728 
HEIFETZ and N.B.C. SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA Cond. TOSCANINI 


BRAHMS — Violin Concerto in D Major - DB5738-41 & DBS 5742 
HEIFETZ and BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA Cond. KOUSSEVITZKY 


MOZART — Violin Concerto in D Major (K.218)- - DB 6146-8 
MENUHIN and LIVERPOOL PHILHARMONIC ORCHESTRA 
Cond. DR. MALCOLM SARGENT 


MOZART — Clarinet Concerto in A Major (K.622) - C 3167-70 
REGINALD KELL and LONDON PHILHARMONIC ORCHESTRA 
Cond. DR. MALCOLM SARGENT 


MOZART — Horn Concerto in E Flat (K.447) - - DB3973-4 


AUBREY BRAIN and B.B.C. SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 
Cond. SIR ADRIAN BOULT 


THEY MAY WELL BE TREASURED BY POSTERITY 
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war, among them many of the complete 
opera matrices which now would have to 
be re-recorded, This was not an unmixed 
curse because now, with new recording 
processes, greater experience and finer 
artists, the old experiments of early years 
could be done away with without regrets. 
There was great prosperity in the gramo- 
phone industry during those five years 
following the Armistice and we. recorded 
usually two complete operas each year. 
They would cost from Lr.50,000 to 
Lr.120,000 each in the post-war depreciated 
currency ; but such standard operas as 
‘“* Traviata,” ‘‘ Rigoletto,” “ Il Trovatore,” 
‘** Carmen,” “ Pagliacci,” ‘‘ Cavalleria Rus- 
ticana,”’ * ia Bohéme,”’ ** Aida,” 
** Madame Butterfly,” ‘‘ Faust,” etc., sung 
in Italian, were sold in most countries, 
while the sales in Italy alone covered the 
initial outlay. Also, as we usually meade 
use of the lesser-known singers, carefully 
chosen for this work, it gave us a good 
general knowledge of the younger artists 
and those hidden in the provinces. Some of 
our discoveries later turned out trumps and 
have since made fine careers: for instance, 
Licia Albanese, the soprano in- “ La 
Bohéme,”’ and Alessandro Ziliani, the tenor 
in “La Traviata.” Lina Pagliughi, our 
Gilda in “ Rigoletto,” is to-day, in my 


mind, the greatest living coloratura soprano’ 


and Salvatore Baccalon the Sparafucile is 
now the successor of Pini Corsi, the greatest 
of all bassi buffi, as we realised at Glynde- 
_ bourne when we saw his Leporello and 
Dr. Bartolo. Our “ I] Trovatore ” followed 
that of Toscanini’s production at the 
Scala, of course using his tenor discovery 
Aureliano Pertile as Manrico. The bari- 
tone, Apollo Granforte, was our own 
discovery and in a long season in Australia 
with Toti Dal Monte, as well as several 
seasons at Covent Garden, established him- 
self as one of the great baritones of that day. 
One of the most pleasant among those good- 
natured cheerful Italian artists, he boasted 
that he was a foundling found by a peasant 
family who reared him. At seventeen, with 
a mandoline as sole possession, he landed in 
Buenos Aires, worked and sang his way to 
fame. Pertile was the greatest master of 
vocal technique of his day, and all his 
records, like those of Battistini and Caruso 
and a few others, should be listened to and 
studied once a week at least by voice 
students. No maestro of the voice is com- 
petent without a complete set of these 
records as a studio equipment. 

The two last years of World War No. 1, 
which I spent in Italy, prepared me to 
resume recording activities with a full 
knowledge of the most promising singers 
and their value to me for records. I had 
a very able conductor Carlo Sabajno, with 
whom it was pleasant and sometimes 
exciting to work. He was popular with the 
artistes and musicians and they liked 
working under him. They made him a 
confidante and sought his advice on all their 
troubles, both artistic and family, like 
children. He had one great failing—-he was 
terrified of losing face and dignity before 
his artists. At rehearsals and recording 
sessions he easily boiled over when a per- 
formance went wrong, and then things 
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happened, preceded by a barrage of verbal 
reproaches. Scores, ink stands, hatons, 
books, etc. would go hurtling through the 
air and with one final shove over would 
go the big music stand and he would retire 
to his den. We, remaining in the recording 
room, would silently grin and° smile 
among ourselves, knowing that after five 
minutes the maestro would return, his 
equilibrium recovered, and continue where 
we had left off. Everyone benefited from 
these eruptions, but once we administered 
to him rather an embarrassirg lesson. The 
artist was Maartje Offers, the great Dutch 
contralto: the selection was the difficult 
Azucena’s aria from Act II of “ Il Trova- 
tore.” Present at the session was young 
Van Buuren, the singer’s own coach and 
repetiteur at the Scala (under Toscanini). 
As Sabajno slammed the door, young van 
Buuren leapt to the stand and the recording 
of the aria proceeded smoothly and easily 
to a successful finish, When Sabajno 
re-entered the studio the wax was being 
carefully packed up. He never referred to 
the incident but the record was listed in 
the Italian Catalogue as DB754 ‘‘ Condotta 
ell’era in ceppi, ‘ Il Trovatore.’ ” 


In the first complete “‘ Madame Butter- 
fly ”’ the title réle was sung by the beautiful 
Irish soprano Margaret Sheridan, then at 
the peak of her La Scala glory. She was 
cast for the same réle by Toscanini, and at 
that time was the toast of Milan, where her 
blonde beauty and vivacious temperament 
endeared her to her colleagues and society 
alike. She could often be seen, the radiant 
centre of an adoring crowd at the Bifi, 
Savini or Cova restaurant, just as voluble in 
Italian as the Italians themselves, and like 
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them talking with gesticulations and eyes. 

Battistini, then sixty, made a great friend 
of our Maestro Sabajno and was a welcome 
and frequent visitor to our studio. Hearing 
this veteran sing made me reflect that 
singers and teachers of the world should 
hear him, and J decided that before it was 
too late I would bring him to London. 
But when I proposed him to our English 
agents and impresari they pleaded that he 
was unknown and as he was nearing 
sixty-five the risk would be too great. 
Eventually I got L. G. Sharpe interested 
and shared the risk with him. The result 
was two Queen’s Hall concerts in the 
spring of 1924 and one Queen’s Hall and 
one Albert Hall in 1925—all sold out. 
There was a profit to divide even though 
the guarantees were heavy. Also artistically 
they were successful and the papers lavished 
praise on Battistini’s singing. Almost every 
singer and teacher of singing attended all 
the four concerts. At each recital (there 
were no assisting artists other than de 
Veroli the accompanist) he sang twelve to 
fifteen heavy arias, besides small numbers, 
and at the end was fresher than at the 
start. I remember escorting him to a 
luncheon at Mr. Bevin’s home. Ben 
Davies was present and there was such a 
discourse on voice production with many 
illustrations and countless “‘ Ah’s ” by each 
of the old gentlemen, followed by the 
examination of throats. They both were 
masters at their jobs and understood what 
the other was explaining, yet neither spoke 
the other’s language. 

Food, drink and music are international 
currency among connoisseurs. And love ? 
Perhaps, perhaps not ; certainly not in this 
instance. 





READERS’ CHOICE in OVERTURES 


FEBRUARY 1942 — FEBRUARY 1944 
By ALAN GRANT 


N over a hundred lists of favourite—or 
exceptional—records forty-three different over- 
tures, including almost all the best-known ones, 
have been mentioned by our readers. It is 
interesting that in this collection only three 
overtures are listed as often as thrice, while 
fifteen appear twice and the remainder once 
each. The first three places—of some importance 
when the high general standard of taste is taken 
into account—-are shared by the Hebrides 
Overture by Mendelssohn, the Romeo and Juliet 
Fantasy Overture by Tchaikovsky and the 
Oberon Overture by Weber. 

Mr. Julian Duffee, Jr., of Alabama, is the first 
to mention the Hebrides Overture. He chooses 
the Columbia recording by Beecham and the 
London Philharmonic Orchestra (LX747) and 
says that “a master artist paints a wondrous 
picture for us.” Mr. D. F. John, of Heswall, 
later on selects the recording by Sargent and 
the Hallé Orchestra on DX1053 and calls it 
“a perfect sound-picture with accurate inter- 
pretation by Sargent,” and Mr. Peter Connolly, 
of Ilford, in the same month quotes the same 
recording with the comment that it is ‘ the 
most descriptive tone-picture ever written.” 
To these I would like to add another com- 
pletely satisfying British recording on 
H.M.V. DBztoo by Boult and the B.B.C. 
Symphony Orchestra. 


Three different recordings of the Tchaikovsky 
Romeo and Juliet Overture are chosen, the first 
being on H.M.V. DB3165/7 by Koussevitzky 
and the Boston Symphony Orchestra. Mr. 
Julian Duffee is again the first selector, saying 
that it shows “dynamic action and undying 
melody magnificently combined.” Mr. W. C. F 
Sarson, of Cockfosters, mentions the recording 
by Constant Lambert and Symphony Orchestra 
because it is a “rich and satisfying musical 
picture of the tragic story—splendid recording”’ 
and a few months later Mr. Oliver Randall, of 
Sidcup, brings forward a recommendation of 
the older Columbia recording by Mengelberg 
and the Concertgebouw Orchestra. ‘‘ More 
Tchaikovsky, more Mengelberg—a perfect 
combination,” he says, “‘ recording excellent, 
suitable for small gramophones, fibres well.’ 
So we are well furnished with recordings of these 
two thrilling pieces of programme-music, which 
as models of sound-painting should be in all 
representative collections. 

The first mention of the Oberon Overture is by 
Mr. J. M. S. Nicholson, of Belfast. His record- 
ing is by Fiedler and Boston Promenade 
Orchestra on H.M.V. C3111 and he calls it “a 
competent performance of a charming little 
work. Very good recording ; American, but 
sane.” Mr. Julian Duffee, evidently an 
authority on overtures, again votes for this 
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tuneful and spirited masterpiece (suggesting a 
Parlophone _ recording—E11342—which has 
since been deleted) and L./Cpl. E. T. Bryant, 
of Durban, recommends the Columbia record- 
ing by Beecham and the London Philharmonic 
Orchestra which, he adds, is “‘ delightful music 
played with L.P.O. magic. Pre-war vintage.” 

As all readers who offered lists had obviously 
thought carefully over their final choice, no 
doubt many of the overtures which are men- 
tioned twice hovered continuously on the verge 
of a third honourable mention, especially the 
Rossini overtures. Four of these are listed and 
indeed it is almost impossible to select one prime 
favourite from the six little gems and so many 
sparkling recordings! But here are the fifteen 
titles finally selected by thirty connoisseurs : 

Academic Festival (Brahms) ; Alceste (Gluck) ; 
Barber of Seville (Rossini) ; Carnaval Romain 
(Berlioz) ; Coriolan (Beethoven) ; Crown Dia- 
monds (Auber) ; Fidelio (Beethoven) ; Italiana 
in Algeri (Rossini) ; Leonora No. I (Beethoven) ; 
Leonora No. III (Beethoven) ; Light Cavalry 
(Suppé) ; Magic Flute (Mozart) ; Semiramide 
(Rossini) ; Silken Ladder (Rossini) ; Traviata 
Preludes (Verdi). 

Gunner F. E. M. Blyth, of Southsea, and 
A. C.1 Mason, of Headquarters, both give 
full marks to the Academic Festival Overture—a 
reminder, perhaps of University days or an 
incentive to the high energies of youth ? The 
soldier praises the recording by Weingartner 
and the London Symphony Orchestra on 
Columbia LX886 (“one of the finest single 
orchestral records ever made. Surely Brahms 
would have approved of this wonderful per- 
formance ”’) and the airman wants you to have 
the version by the Vienna Philharmonic 


Orchestra conducted by Walter on H.M.V. 
DB3394 (“ Brahms in happy mood. A crisp and 
exhilarating record under Walter’s magical 


baton.”) Now choose ! 

In February, 1943, Mr. Michael G. Thomas, 
of Bristol, first includes in his list the Decca 
recording of the Alceste Overture by Mengelberg 
and the Concertgebouw Orchestra on K771, 
and in August the Rev. R. J. Mockridge backs 
the same recording. Mr. Thomas remarks that 
“* the strings surpass themselves in this dramatic 
work of contrasts” and it is “as good as 
champagne ” to Mr. Mockridge. An appealing 
description in these sober days ! 

And now another magic potion—the over- 
ture to the Barber of Seville. Mr. Randall, of 
Sidcup, prefers the Columbia recording on 
DX1033 by Sargent and the Hallé Orchestra 
and calls it “a fine performance, brilliantly 
recorded, giving, with fibres, a crystal-clear 
reproduction throughout.” Six months later 
Miss P. M. Pavey, of Yeovil, brings forward the 
Toscanini recording (with the New York 
Philharmonic Orchestra on H.M.V. D1835) and 
in my opinion too it is “ grand playing, grand 
recording, grand conducting—in fact, a grand 
record.” It would be difficult to find in any 
catalogue a more perfect disc than this, from all 
points of view. 

Carnaval Romain appears quite early in the 
proceedings—in July, 1942—when it is recom- 
mended by Mr. Roy T. Budden, of Hendon 
(the Chairman of the North-West London 
Gramophone Society), as “‘a vigorous over- 
ture, excitingly played and recorded.” This 
disc is Columbia DXo82 (Wood and the 
London Philharmonic Orchestra) and Mr. 
Budden affirms that it is “even better than 
Beecham’s version—and cheaper.” Over a 
year later Mr. C. W. Rodmell, of Hull, con- 
tributes more useful information by saying that 
the Beecham disc (LX570) is “ played with 
fine dash and magnificently recorded.”’ So it 
looks as though we can be happy with either— 
the work is certainly as invigorating and 
boisterous as a sea-breeze. 

I rejoice to see the next overture (and record- 


effective and well-done ” 
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ing) included, for in it we find Beethoven and 
Bruno Walter at their almost terrifying best. 
The number of the Coriolan Overture is H.M.V. 
DB3638, and Mr. R. A. Hastings and Mr. 
Arthur Gill, of Nottingham, give it lavish 
praise. Mr. Hastings says it is “a first-rate 
recording and finely musicianly rendering of 
Beethoven’s greatest overture,” and Mr. Gill 
declares that it is “‘ music with a whip behind 
it ; superbly rendered and recorded.” 

Crown Diamonds, coming next on my alpha- 
betical list, forms too violent a contrast but its 
simple treatment and captivating melodies have 
a great deal of direct appeal. There is no doubt 
here, either, about the recording. It must be 
that of the London Philharmonic Orchestra 
conducted by Lambert (H.M.V. C3071), of 
which Mr. C. J. Bretherton, of South Moreton, 
says “‘ a delightful rendering of a charming little 
work. Note particularly the perfection of the 
woodwind section.” Mr. David G. Allen, of New 
Malden, adds “a delicious alternative to Poet 
and Peasant and first-class recording.” 

Mr. N. D. Snaith, cf Kendal, is the first to 
include, a little defiantly, Beethoven’s Overture 
to Fidelio (Weingartner and the London Phil- 
harmonic Orchestra on Columbia LX784). 
“* Critics under-rate it,”’ he says ; “‘ forget them. 
B. in brilliantly boisterous style. Big Bertha 
recording.” Some months later, Gnr. W. A. 
Welling, M.E.F., backs him by praising the 
same recording. ‘“‘ Composer, conductor and 
orchestra at their best,’’ he writes, “‘ a magni- 
ficent and thrilling disc.” So for those who have 
an appetite for big guns (not at the moment our 
London readers, I imagine !) there is another 
exciting purchase. 

Now we have the second Rossini choice— 
this time L’/taliana in Algeri—-and no doubt 
about the recording again. (H.M.V. DB2943, 
Toscanini and the New York Philharmonic 
Orchestra.) L. A. C. Sidney W. Anderson, of 
Thornton Heath, finds it as “‘ heady as cham- 
pagne. Orchestra on its toes as always under 
this conductor. Tip-top recording,” and Miss 
Joan Martin, of Edgware, says it is her favourite 
Rossini overture. ‘* Thrilling music,” she says, 
“ working up to a terrific climax ; a record of 
which one can never tire.” 

Beethoven’s Leonora Overtures No. I and the 
glorious No. III follows. Of the first there are 
two recordings to choose from, recommended 
in successive months by Mr. Michael Thomas, 
of Bristol,.and Mr. F. W. Leakey, of Welwyn 
Garden City. Mr. Thomas has. the recording 
by Mengelberg and the Concertgebouw 
Orchestra on Col. LX160, which he believes 
to be “definitely the finest recording of this 
noble work. Note woodwind and strings,” and 
Mr. Leakey has the recording by Toscanini 
and the B.B.C. Symphony Orchestra on DB3846 
which he says is a “ magisterial*performance’ of 
a neglected masterpiece.” 

Mr. J. M. S. Nicholson, of Belfast, chooses 
another of Bruno Walter’s wonderful Beethoven 
recordings for Leonora No. I1I—DB2885-6. This 
time the orchestra is the Vienna Philharmonic 
and it is “a performance that does justice to a 
deservedly great work. The same goes for record- 
ing.” Mr. D. E. Hanson, of Leigh, is an 
enthusiastic seconder, saying that it is the 
* greatest of all overtures, magnificently per- 
formed. First-rate recording.” 

The composer of Light Cavalry, which comes 
next in the lists of Mr. F. A. Potter, of Horsham, 
and Mr. Walter K. Flowers, of Cheltenham, 
found this world a very different—and much 
less difficult—place from Beethoven’s, but the 
overture is none the less stirring in its own way. 
Our two readers describe it as “ supremely 
and “a _ thrilling 
record from start to finish.” Both are referring 
to the Decca recording on PO 5040. 

Now a lighter touch—perhaps the most 


delicate hand of all—in Mozart’s Magic Flute 
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Overture. Here again is very high praise of the 
B.B.C. Symphony Orchestra under Toscanini 
on H.M.V. DB3550. Mr. J. W. Tipper, of 
Bournemouth, finds it “‘ Mozart at his greatest, 
extremely well played and recorded,” and Mr. 
A. J. Robinson, of Birmingham, decides that it 
is “* my favourite overture and the best available 
version.” 

On the same note of bubbling gaiety follow 
the other two Rossini overtures. First Semi- 
ramide and first appearance in the list of Mr. 
J. E. Chilcott, of Sherborne. Toscanini again, 
with the New York Philharmonic Orchestra 
on H.M.V. DB3079-80—“ perfect strings and 
woodwind with Toscanini touch ”—and he 
is echoed by A.C.2 Pearman, Somewhere in 
England, who remarks that it is a “ typical 
Rossini overture played in a typical brilliant 
Toscanini manner.” And equally high favour 
is shown towards the Toscanini recording of 
the Silken Ladder Overture on H.M.V. DB3541 
by Mr. Peter Connolly, of Ilford. ‘‘ There is 
not a bar that is not exciting,” he says, “ in this 
grand recording.” Mr. Kenneth C. Shard, of 
Wembley, on the other hand is more than 
satisfied with the Columbia recording by 
Beecham and the London - Philharmonic 
Orchestra on LX255. His comment is that 
** this grand exciting piece is safe in the hands of 
the inimitable Beecham.” 

The last on the list of double-starred overtures 
is the Traviata Preludes and certainly the 
Toscanini recordings, both with the New York 
Philharmonic (D1672) and with the N.B.C. 
Orchestra (DB5956) are sheer perfection. Mr. J. 
Gilhespy, of Newcastle, finds D1672 “ excellent 
Verdi and superb Toscanini ” and Mr. David G. 
Allen, of New Malden, lets himself go on the 
later recording. It is his favourite record and he 
says he cannot think of superlatives good enough 
to describe the music, the playing or the 
recording. My sentiments, too, Mr. Allen. 

In a final list of names of the other recorded 
overtures chosen by one reader or another, there 
are no really notable omissions, although many 
equally delightful examples of this always 
popular form of composition are not included. 
Bartered Bride (Smetana), H.M.V. Bg3501. 

(Also a thrilling recording on H.M.V. 

DB3652.) 

Beatrice and Benedict (Berlioz), Decca LY6006 

(and a brand new recording on Col. 


DX1145.) 

Cockaigne (Elgar), H.M.V. DB1935-6. 

Corsair (Berlioz), Col. DX664. (“* Deserves to 
be better known. Better performance 
difficult to imagine.’’) 

Egmont (Beethoven), H.M.V. DB5705. 

Eighteen- Twelve (Tchaikovsky) , Col. LX932-3. 

Forza del Destino (Verdi), H.M.V. DB4642. 

Fra Diavolo (Auber), H.M.V. C3084. 

Hamlet (Tchaikovsky), H.M.V. C3176. 

Il Seraglio and Cosi fan tutte (Mozart), Decca 
LY6041. 

Iphigenie in Aulis (Gluck), Parl. E 11446. (“A 
glorious work, full of contrasts.’’) 

Le Jeune Henri (Méhul), Decca CA8146. 

Le Maschere (Mascagni), Parl. E11416. 

Les Francs Juges (Berlioz), H.M.V. DB3131-2. 

Merry Wives of Windsor (Nicolai), Col. DX8r19. 

Orpheus in the Underworld (Offenbach), H.M.V. 
D1293. 

Picaresque Comedy (Bax), Col. LX394. 

Poet and Peasant (Suppé), Col. LX179. 

Prince Igor (Borodin), Col. DX1078-9. 

Rienzi (Wagner), Col. LX86o0-1. 

Ruy Blas (Mendelssohn), Col. LX879. 

Thieving Magpie (Rossini), Col. LX353. 

Tragic Overture (Brahms), H.M.V. DB3449-50. 

William Tell (Rossini), Col. LX399-40. 

All .these do give someone with a critical 
sense that extra degree of pleasure which 
should make them specially interesting to other 
people with a taste for overtures and similar 
short compositions for full orchestra. 
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Cyril Smith (piano): Liverpool Phil- 


harmonic Orchestra (Sargent) : 
Variations on a Nursery Theme, 
Op. 25 (Dohnanyi). Columbia DX 
1148-50 (12 ins., 19s. 103d.). Auto., 
DX8194-6. Score, Eulenburg. 

This, one of my oldest favourites, I 
strongly recommend as a cheery, tasteful, 
endlessly resourceful packet of pleasures, 
comfortably handled, and endisced with 
easy smoothness. I remember hearing it 
recorded in 1931, when Dohnanyi both 
played the piano and conducted (Review, 
June, 1932: H.M.V.). 

That was in the specially draped Central 
Hall, Westminster (where normally dwelt a 
devilish echo). I remember his debonair 
gliding from piano to rostrum when his fin- 
gers weren’t busy ; the tremendous pace he 
took at times, and the split-second he 
allowed for one particular swoop to the 
instrument for a perfect glissando, perfectly 
timed. 

Mr. Smith got our first family cheer (two 
hard-working lifelong pianists plying meta- 
phoric hands in applause as busily as the 
pianist in those lightning octaves) for Var. 1, 
a delicious transformation, after that terrific 
opening display of Wagnerian and Strauss- 
ian portentousness (with something near 
enough, maybe, to the Ring’s “‘ Curse ”’ ?) ; 
from which mountainous labour emerges 
the mouse of a theme, known to the French 
as “*‘ Ah, vous dirai-je, maman,”’ and once 
treated by Mozart for the keyboard 
(K. 265). Mark how, in the introduction, 
the theme’s shape is suggested by the 
horns, in dim boding, as regards the pre- 
cision of the actual intervals: the glocken- 
spiel has the same sort of diversion in Var. 
5. The trumpets don’t quite come out fully 
on page 15 (introduction). The balance 
of the orchestra (perhaps its placing) might 
be improved, I think. The piano is not to 
get away with it quite so glibly: Var. 2 
brings horn insistence, in notes that seem 
to try several forms of the tune, to see if 
this or that may not entitle them to a show. 
They don’t get far before they are cut off. 
No. 3 takes a romantic, wide-interval 
course, piano and strings amicably con- 
versing. " Here are some of Dohnanyi’s 
lovely slinky bits. Post-Strauss, of course, 
but nobody else has tried that game so 
successfully. 

Var. 4 has fun with top-and-bottom: 
flute family answered by bassoon family, 
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jogging along at a pace to suit the latter 
rather than the former. Var. 5 is the 
musical box, with a tang that I think no 
other composer has-quite got. But I should 
like the glockenspiel (its difficulties being 
known) to be in finest tune. Indeed, the 
playing as a whole is not very rich, in that 
respect. The strings in No. 5 are divided 
and muted, the harp joins the piano, and 
the bells make the theme waver as it did 
in the horns on page 6 (introduction). 
The double glissando is a pretty touch 
which Dohnanyi got much better. Smith’s 
appears to be single only, and gapped. 
The pace here is a bit hotter than it need 
be. This conductor tends to rush. It’s the 
notes—each and every one of them—we 
want to hear. The old recording gave the 
wind touches more clearly. (I happen to 
have it, and have compared a few points, 
but have not time for full comparison.) 
On the whole, while in volume the new one 
is of course bigger, I like the style of the 
old performance better. The notes, even, 
are immensely difficult to play, Dohannyi’s 





The fanfares and speeches which have been 
saluting the so'dier lately have been echoed 
and enhanced by the fanfares and speeches 
commemorating the Jubilee of the Proms and 
the 75th birthday of the crusader with the 
carnation, Sir Henry J. Wood. Our readers 
will join with us in saluting the champion of a 
cause which we are vitally interested—the 
dissemination of music in ever widening circles 
and in wishing him many more years of benevo- 
lent activity in the garden of his life’s work. 





extreme chromaticism making wood-wind 
work, especially, sometimes precarious at 
high speed ; and I don’t think these players 
are yet of the very finest. Time will improve 
most things, though. 

For No. 7 I thought Dohnanyi’s pace too 
fast; but I am not an authority on the 
waltz of Vienna. Our English players 
aren’t, either, Strauss knows! Mark the 
tune, sketched in the fiddles in square 
time, about half an inch from the end, and 
again (a bit more of it) nearer the finish. 

The horns have a sweet gloop over the 
tune, next, in the course of a dwarfish 
march that might recall, vaguely, Grieg’s 
procession. But Grieg never thought of 
such keys-at-sea. The bass sticks to doh, soh, 
trying to reassure the voyager that he is at 
least in a solid vessel. No. 9 brings some 
of the best playing. It is a ghostie-ghoulish 
affair, successor of Saint-Saéns’ spectres 
and Dukas’s witchcraft, improving even on 
Berlioz and Liszt in the pricking-menace 
line. It begins with the drum’s continuation 
of No. 8’s doh-soh-ing. No. 10 is named 
Passacaglia: a ground-bass, the tune being 
there, of course. The solemnity is heightened 
by the preface, the minorness, the brass’s 
lofty warning, the Wagnerian Tristan- 
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pathos, which broadens into an earlier 
romantic style. Note that the last note of 
the theme is made to act as first of the 
succeeding usage, and that the Passacaglia 
comes as a strong and somewhat more size- 
able and elaborate variation to crown the 
series before the final fugue : a capital piece 
of building skill, apart from the great 
cleverness of the actual construction of this 
movement, which towards its end touches a 
more Russian type of emotion. Orchestra 
and conductor give us of their best here. 

The buffer-state before the fugue, admir- 
ably letting down the emotion of No. 10, is 
a chorale-treatment, the major key giving 
us a brighter outlook, and a refrain being 
provided by the piano, with still some more 
piquancies of key-dives, some of which cock 
a gay eye at the whole-tone scale. The 
inverted use of the theme is particularly 
good in the fugue, and the final trickery of 
top-and-bottom, the pretended pensiveness 
of the loutish bassoon, and the repetition of 
the piano’s Introduction jake, whereby he 
makes his trill sound as if it were to lead 
to D flat instead of C, are for many of us old, 
familiar joys. Apart from the actual volume 
and blare in the recording, which I think 
were, on occasion, better exhibited (having 
regard to the recording of 1931) in Dohn- 
anyi’s own discs, there is a lot of pleasure 
in this set, which I hope will introduce to 
many new friends one of the cleverest series 
of variations ever written. 


Boston Symphony Orchestra (Kous- 
sevitzky): El Salém México (Cop- 
land). Song of the Volga Boatmen 
(arr. Stravinsky). H.M.V. DB3812-3 
(12 ins., 19s. 10d.). Score, Boosey, 15s. 

Actually this is a second review, for the 
records were noticed when they came out in 

the ‘‘ Special” list in October, 1940. 

There is an American note on the gay 

work, giving some of Copland’s own words, 

from which I will quote a sentence or two. 

Take it on its own ground, and you can’t 

resist its pull. No wonder the ancients 

began by glorifying the dance, and then the 

Church tried to ban it. Man’s nature is 

queer and disparate, and maybe the part 

of it that- lives in his feet is as important as 
any other. From Holst’s Hymn of Jesus 

(please record!) to El Salén México is not 

such a vast distance as might be thought. 

Copland, I may first note, was born in 

1900: one of the many versatile men of 

Jewish origin whom America has so nur- 

tured that they stand among her best 

interpreters. He has written a symphony 
for organ and orchestra, another for 
orchestra only, and two others called 
respectively Dance Symphony and_ Short 

Symphony; a violin sonata and a piano 

concerto ; some Music for Radio and Music 

for Theatre ; with piano variations, and a 

play-opera for high schools, The Second 

Hurricane. His Outdoor Overture has been 

broadcast, and more recent works are 

Quiet City and Lincoln Portrait, for orator 

and orchestra. Film music is another 

interest of his. He has written a good 
many articles, taken part in Composers’ 

Alliance activities, and generally bustled 

about in the stirring contemporary world of 

American music, which takes full accoun 
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of jazz, playing up to devotees among 
more serious musicians ; altogether quite 
unlike the home life of the dear British, but 
perhaps all the more amusing. 

This work arose out of his experience in 
a dance-hall named ‘ El Salén México,” 
described in a guide-book as “‘ Harlem-type 
night club for the peepul, grand Cuban 
orchestra ; three halls: one for people 
dressed in your way, one for people dressed 
in overalls but shod, and one for the bare- 
foot.” In the last-named was a notice: 
** Please don’t throw lighted cigarette butts 
on the floor so the ladies don’t burn their 
feet.” A guard at the door “ frisked ” the 
visitors to make sure thay had left any guns 
in the cloak-room. When the hall closed 
at 5 a.m., some of the patrons would curl 
up on settees for two hours’ sleep before 
going to work at seven. Scarcely British, 
perhaps ; but don’t you wish it were ? 

Well, Mr. Copland, fired by the spirit 
of El Salén México in 1932, felt he had got 
an essence of the people ; and who shall 
say that this sort of thing isn’t as truly a 
folk-essence as Tarry Trousers or Died for 
Love ? He sought out tunes from a collec- 
tion made by an American in Mexico City, 
Frances Toor, and from that of Ruben M. 
Campos. To avoid a mere stringing of 
tunes, he tried “a kind of modified pot- 
pourri, in which the Mexican themes and 
their extensions are sometimes inextricably 
mixed for the sake of conciseness and 
coherence.” So he tried to let us know what 
Mexico sounds like. ‘‘ Probably the most 
direct quotation of a complete melody,”’ he 
says, “‘ is that of El Mosco, which is presented 
twice, immediately after the introductory 
measures in which may be found frag- 
ments of El Palo Verde and La Fesusita.”’ 

He worked at the piece in Minnesota in 
1934 and orchestrated it in 1936 in Mexico. 
The orchestration is for triple wood-wind 
plus an E flat clarinet, the rest being as 
usual. There is a second version for the 
usual double weod-wind only. The E flat 
clarinet was to be played so as to imitate a 
peculiar Mexican instrument. The only 
native implement he used was the gourd, 
“something like an inflated yellow carrot : 
a pleasant percussive effect is produced by 
scraping the hard rind.” 

Well, not much need be said about this 
recording, save that about three-quarters 
of it comes brilliantly off, as a pot-pourri ; 
a few of the modernities don’t quite jell. 
The hardest thing for the non-American, 
non-Mexican is to say just how much the 
jazzy influence is worth. Of course, Mexico 
is no novelty by now ; but we have been 
unable to say whether the stuff broadcast 
and played whilst we eat has been genuine 
or not: rather as Liszt got hold of some 
dubious ends of Hungarian music, which 
the researches of Bartok and Kodaly have 
put partly out of court, so a good many of 
the so-called exotic tunes that café bands 
have played are probably no more Mexican 
or Spanish, or Indian, than Killarney is an 
Irish folk-song. The mixture of languish- 
ment and larking, of sentiment and slap- 
stick, high jinks and low caperings, is 
likely to give pleasure to every hearer who 
has at all a footloose inclination. In these 
times we can all enjoy such a grand piece 
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of recorded scaramouchery. Call it, if 
you like, the harlequinade of our day, as 
seen through Mexican eyes, with an 
American’s drily humorous commentary as 
the show goes on. As ever, I am struck by 
the fact that the tunes must mean a great 
deal more to the native than ever they can 
to us: one big defect of most folkish works ; 
but as the spirit here is one mostly of 
comedy, and as there is also a spice of 
sentiment, the thing need not be pored over 
portentously, but accepted as a bit of 
modernistic commentary. If at moments 
t sounds a wee bit pretentious for the value 
of the stuffing, there is always round the 
corner a tune that soothes or amuses. I 
doubt if Copland is as good an interpreter 
of the Mexican as of the current American 
scene ; but men like him are valuable: 
we have few of them. Our land and life 
don’t of late encourage interpretation, only 
cud-chewing. 

The recording is pretty shrill, fierce, 
rumbustious: the kind that must have 
steel, and ought to have tone-controllers. 
Not knowing the score, I can’t say if the 
slight impression of top-heaviness has much 
to do with the recording process. I think it 
probably has. The thing is amusing, and 
ought to please mary. A second hearing of 
Stravinsky’s Volga musing doesn’t make 
quite so bad an impression as that of 1940 ; 
yet I still find his arrangement dull ; but 
the tune is deadly dull, to begin with (so is 
the job of hauling boats). Again, there 
may be that in such a treatment which 
expresses, to Straviasky the Russian, the 
heart of these toiling people, as he may 
have known them. Try it and see if it 


strikes on your box. W.R.A. 
SONGS 
Joan Hammond (soprano): Dennis 


Noble (baritone): Liverpool Phil- 
harmonic Orchestra . (Cameron) : 
Ah, say to thy daughter dear and 
Now command me from “La 
Traviata ” (Natalie Macfarren-Verdi) 
H.M.V. C3387 (12 in., 6s. 74d.) 

This is a remarkably good and very well 
recorded performance, except that the 
orchestral accompaniment — admittedly 
bare support—is too faint almost through- 
out. Both artists sing with a most welcome 
restraint and Miss Hammond makes us feel 
much of Violetta’s agony of mind in con- 
senting to give up her lover. (The duet 
comes, of course, from Act II.) The 
essential climax is well done, and altogether 
if this high standard can consistently be 
achieved the future is bright for recorded 
as well as “ live’ opera in English. 


Richard Tauber (tenor): with orchestra, 
Kiss Me (Skylar-Velazquez) and 
If You could Care (Wimperis- 
Darewski). Parlophone RO20528 
(10 in., 6s. 74d.) 

Tauber is in excellent voice, his diction 
is notably clear, and he plays no tricks at 
the danger points—the ends of the two 
numbers. The Darewski song is an old 
favourite and seems to me a much better 
tune than the rather dull one on the 
reverse. This time the sugar in the accom- 
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paniments is, I am glad to say, rationed. 
Good recording. 


Sophie Wyss (soprano), Josephine 
Southey-John (piano): Aurore, Op. 
39, No. 1 (Fauré-Silvestre), Les 
Roses d’Ispahan, Op. 39, No. 4 
(Fauré-de Lisle). Decca M553 (10 in.. 
5s. 44d.) 

Sophie Wyss is some way off her best 
form in ‘‘ Les Roses d’Ispahan.”” There are 
too many heavy accents punctuating the 
melody line and the singer, at the climatic 
points, produces some ugly white tone. 
Transposition down is far better than a 
sense of strain. In ‘‘ Aurore ”’ matters are 
much happier and Miss Wyss gives us that 
real ‘‘ singing on the phrase” to which in 
other recordings she has accustomed us. 
The accompaniments are adequate and the 
recording fair. 


Kozlovsky (tenor) with piano: The 
Nightingale (Tchaikovsky). It is not 
the wind which is blowing from 
the height (Rimsky-Korsakov). Decca 
M554 (10 in., 5s. 44d.) 

Mr. Kozlovsky is stated, on the record 
label, to be ‘‘ People’s Artiste for the Soviet 
Union.” Lucky people to. have such a 
beautiful voice at their disposal and, if 
they chose him, wise people. This tenor 
has a voice of unfailingly lovely quality and 
he gives that caressing touch to his phrases 
which is, to me, so appealing. Though | 
do not know Russian I should imagine that 
his diction is excellent. Excellent, too, is the 
balance between singer and piano. 

Neither of the songs represent their 
composers at their best but both are 
pleasant to hear. The Rimsky-Korsakov 
song is short measure and the space left 
would have been sufficient for a short 
paraphrase of the poems (authors unnamed 
on the label!) to have been given us. 


Anne Ziegler (soprano) : Webster Booth 
(tenor) with orchestra. Indian Love 
Call (Harback-Hammerstein-Friml) : 
Barcarolle from “Tales of Hoff- 
man” (Offenbach). H.M.V. Bg370 
(10 in., 5s. 44d.) 

The Indian Love Call comes out very 
effectively in this recording and is very 
charmingly sung: but the poor Barcarolle 
is absurdly messed about. You will remem- 
ber that Offenbach wrote it for two 
unequal voices, soprano and contralto. To 
make the contralto into a tenor is to make 
the composer’s vocal harmony sound silly 
—as it does here. Moreover the duet is too 
quickly sung—or sounds so-~and is lacking 
in the nostalgic atmosphere which it requires. 


‘David Lloyd (tenor): Gerald Moore 


(piano): Greensleeves (H.W. arr. 


Richardson): Smilin’? Through 
(Penn). Columbia DB21gg (10 in., 


5s. 44d.) : 
I have only received one side of this 
record—‘ Greensleeves.” It is delightfully 
sung, though a little more variety would 
have been acceptable. The words are 
clear. Shakespeare mentions the tune twice 
in “ The Merry Wives of Windsor,” and 
now that it has become so popular in 
Vaughan Williams’ setting it should be 
welcomed in its original form. A.R. 
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INSTRUMENTAL 


Jascha Heifetz (violin) William Prim- 
rose (viola) Passacaglia from Han- 
del’s Harpsichord Suite No. 7 in 
G minor (arr. Halvorsen). H.M.V. 
DB6170 (12 in., gs. 11d.) 

What a joy it is to come across a recording 
which from start to finish is, in every respect, 
superb. It is true that Halvorsen has done 
a good deal more to Handel’s simple four- 
bar theme than the composer himself but 
the additions, as well as the arrangement 
of Handel’s own music, have been carried 
out with great skill and in a genuinely 
creative spirit. It would have been a new 
experience for the improver of so many 
other composers’ music to find himself 
improved! The tone of both players is 
ravishingly beautiful and their technical 
skill is amazing—add real musical sensi- 
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bility to this and you need not wonder 
that my pen is dipped in honey and 
flowers. This record would be worth 
having at any price. It must be purchased. 


Kathleen Long (piano): Sonata in C 
sharp minor (Longo 256) and 
Sonata in G major (Longo 129) 
(Scarlatti). Decca M552 (10 in., 
5s. 44d.) 

A well contrasted pair of Sonatas and 
both containing, in their second halves, 
some of Scarlatti never failing store of 
surprises. I am one of those people who 
obstinately prefer my Scarlatti on the harp- 
sichord but if he must be played on the 
piano then let it be with the clean touch and 
attack which Kathleen Long brings to the 
music. The G major Sonata calls for robust 
treatment but Miss Long is careful to keep 
a right sense of prospective in her dynamic 
values. Excellent recording. ALR. 





MISCELLANEOUS 


AND 


Vocal 


Admirers of Bing Crosby are well served this 
month for there are two discs bearing his name ; 
the first features him as we all remember him of 
old, singing sentimental ballads almost to him- 
self, Starlight, and I Guess it had to be that Way 
are the titles and these in themselves carry 
sufficient explanation of the contents. (Col. 
DB2137.) In complete contrast are the second 
pair in which Bing has the able assistance of 
the Andrews Sisters while singing Pistol 
Packin’ Mama, and the well known Vict’ry Polka, 
I felt in the case of the last pair that the team 
work was not all that it might have been and I 
would have preferred that either Bing or the 
Sisters had been absent so that one had not 
detracted from the other. Nevertheless Bruns- 
wick 03494 will appeal to many. Another team 
act that is fast becoming famous is that of 
Dick Haymes and the Song Spinners, who 
this time present Put Your Arms Around Me, 
Honey in a fashion that is to my mind their worst 
effort to date ; the whole effect is slow and rather 
dull as is the coupling For the First Time I’ve 
Fallen in Love, both very disappointing in view 
of the high praise I have been able to give to 
earlier efforts, let’s hope that this is an isolated 
occasion (Brusnwick 03497). Turner Layton’s 
offerings are not up to standard this time 
chiefly because the recording level is so low that 
the music becomes obscured by surface noise 
during the quiet passages, the titles too might 
have been more fortunate, I’m Sending My 
Blessing, and Could Jt Be You are not exactly 
an inspiring pair although Layton does his 
best with them (Columbia FBg009). A new 
team that features close harmony in a style 
rather like that of the Song Spinners is Kay 
Armen and the Balladiers who sing two 
songs from the film “‘ Thank your lucky stars.” 
The Dreamer deserves wider fame than it has so 
far achieved, Kay the soloist, has a pleasing 
voice and style and is well supported by the 
combination of voices in the background, the 
reverse carries How Sweet You Are, of course 
very well known (Brunswick 03496). Monty 
Rey features two tunes that are much recorded 
this month, one might almost say too much 
recorded, Don’t Ask Me Why is, however, 
admirably suited to this singer’s very individual 
manner and I fancy that most people will 
recognise the melody as an old friend in new 
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trimmings. On the other side is a new senti- 
mental ballad again well suited to the Rey 
personality, No Other Love; both these should 
have a wide appeal (Columbia FB3006). 
Vera Lynn, shortly going overseas with 
E.N.S.A., has also waxed the last named for 
the pleasure of her many friends both in and 
out of the Forces. In view of the good impression 
made by this side it seems a pity that the coup- 
ling should turn out to be the hackneyed Kiss 
Me, as, although it is well handled, it is surely 
too stale to raise much enthusiasm (Decca 
F8407). From deep-voiced Denny Dennis 
come two items that if not new are at least 
reasonably fresh; Moonlight Mood has an 
excellent orchestral accompaniment supplied 
by an unnamed band. The reverse carries 
The Wishing Waltz, one of the several melodious 
tunes from “Sweet Rosie O’Grady”’ ; here again 
the background music is well chosen and adds 
much to the effectiveness (Decca F8408). 
Colin Campbell cannot claim to have an 
exceptional voice but in Where Are You Now 
he does manage to achieve a personable likeness 
to the manner of Noel Coward, whether inten- 
tional or not I cannot say. On the other side 
he sings I’m Getting Tired So I Can Sleep, without 
even this saving grace ; in fact it sounds father as 
though he has already got very tired (Decca 
F8410). Finally, to wind up the section we have 
Gene Autry who always sounds rather tired 
anyway ; as usual he sings two cowboy ballads 
in the “bluest possible” way I’m Thinking 
Tonight of my Blue Eyes, and I'll Be True While 
You’re Gone. Are cowboys really so sad and 
weary, Mr. Autry ? (Regal MR3728). 


Dance 

There is once again a sad lack of variety in 
the choice of tunes amongst the month’s offer- 
ings ; for instance, the four titles recorded by 
Joe Loss all appear over the names of several 
other bands, Don’t Ask Me Why has already been 
mentioned above, but it is worthy of note that 
this is quite the best version in the current lists ; 
quite apart from anything else the recording 
is extremely good which is always a help ; 
backing this up is Thinkin’ About the Wabash, 
from the film “ Tropicana,” although again 
recording and orchestration are good the tune 
itself has little interest for me (H.M.V. BD5838). 
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From the same band we have No Other Love, 
commented on in the vocal section, and to this 
is linked ancther of what I class as pot-boiler 
numbers ; Js My Baby Blue Tonight ? has no 
claims to distinction and will probably be 
forgotten by the'time the next review appears 
(H.M.V. BD5837). Carroll Gibbons has also 
entered the lists with Don’t Ask Me Why, with 
a pleasant vocal from Jill Manners which 
does not however put it in front of the Loss 
setting above; the mating number is Hey, 
Good-Lookin’, from the new film ‘“ Something 
for the Boys,” this has the advantage of being 
bright and comparatively fresh (Columbia 
FBgor2). 

The title of the second disc from this band, 
Mairzy Doats and Dozy Doats, sounds rather like a 
crazy week at the Palladium. Thinkin’ About the 
Wabash, on the other side, is in pleasing com- 
parison and is another example of the duplica- 
tion mentioned in the opening paragraph 
(Columbia FB3013). Billy Ternent’s offering 
consists of two slow foxtrots both of which have 
that haunting quality that is the hallmark of 
tunes that linger !ong in public favour, J Wonder 
Why, and I Have a Vision, have both been 
recorded on several occasions before but linked 
together and as well played as here they should 
prove attractive. Decca F8405. Another very 
haunting number is My Shining Hour, which 
appears on one side of the Casa ma 
Orchestra’s current disc but frankly the 
rendering was disappointing, as was the coup- 
ling My Heart Tells Me, the recording being 
below par may account for some of the 
trouble. Brunswick 03493. It is good to 
see Eric Wimstone’s name appearing as 
composer on his title sheet again, this time 
the band plays his new number Choo Choo 
Special, and special it is, with the vocal handled 
by the Debonaires in the best American “ big ”” 
band style; throughout the band keeps the 
rhythm moving in grand sweeping tempo. 
The second side which carries Don’t Worry Baby, 
had not arrived at the time of going to press 
H.M.V. BD5840. In contrast Ivy Benson 
plays By the River of Roses, without any fireworks 
but with the smoothness that marks her band’s 
work ; as usual her own saxophone takes a 
prominent part in the proceedings ; the reverse 
carries I Dream in the Arms of My Darling, 
which although sweet is too stale (H.M.V. 
BD1076. Victor Silvester contributes four 
items notable for perfect tempo, some good 
bass playing and the general excellence of the 
recording. You're the Rainbow Q.S. is a welcome 
revival from ‘“ Holiday Inn ” and is linked to 
Caprice Viennois, a waltz setting of Kreisler’s 
famous air that makes good hearing (Columbia 
FBgo10. No Other Love, S.F.T. and Could it be 
You, Q.S. this latter another film tune from 
** Something for the Boys,”’ appear on Columbia 
FBgo11. For once the vocalists in Jimmy 
Dorsey’s band do not pull their weight, 
particularly is this so in They’re Either too Young 
or too Old, handled by Kitty Kallen who lacks 
zip and sounds as though she is bored with the 
whole show. Kiss Me, on the other side does 
not sound any better for her duet with Bob 
Eberly but then the popularity of this song is 
on the wane anyhow (Brunswick 03495. 
From “ Thank Your Lucky Stars” the R.A.F. 
Dance Orchestra choose two of the hit tunes 
and present them in a way that is better than 
some of their recent work, Goodnight Good 
Neighbour, was I thought very well put over 
even if the vocal chorus could have been better. 
How Sweet You Are, the coupling needs no other 
comment than that it is a fit companion for 
the first (Decca F8386. Unfortunately the poor 
quality in the first part of Pagan Love Song, from 
Glen Miller spoils an otherwise brilliant 
record. The arrangement and playing are both 
first rate, but the opening bars are woolly and 
obscured, a fault that clears up later. Glen 
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Island Special, on the other side is better in this 
respect and the famous brass section blazes 
away to good effect (H.M.V. BD5839. I’m 
Sending My Blessing, and I Dream in the Arms of 
My Darling, appear over the name of Harry 
Leader and offer alternatives to other record- 
ings of the same tunes mentioned above. (Regal 
MR3729). Ambrose also offers the former 
but here coupled to By the River of Roses, on 
Decca F8403, both these discs are by the way 
well up to the standards of their respective 
bands. Finally Geraldo whose records had 
not arrived at the time of writing this review 
also gives us I’m Sending My Blessing, and Is My 
Baby Blue To-night on Parlophone F2017. His 
second however seems the more likely to find 
favour on the score of originality as the titles 
are Shoo Shoo Baby, and the well-known swing 
favourite Take the “‘ A”’ Train, on Parlophone 
Feo14. 

Light Music 


Pride of place in this section must go to 
Albert Sandler who this time appears with 
the Palm Court Orchestra, instead of the 
usual Trio, to play a selection called Viennese 
Nights, which includes several well-loved airs, 
amongst them You Will Remember Vienna, and 
I Bring a Love Song, all played in the best 
Sunday evening style (Columbia DB2138). A 
new pair of piano duetists appear in the Rex 
lists. Jack Wilson and Harry Engleman, 
both already well known as individualists at 
the keyboard, here play a selection of dance 
numbers under the title of On the Dance Floor, 
Nos. 5 & 6, just what has happened to Nos. 4, 
3, 2 and 1 I can’t say, but the present efforts 
leads me to hope that the others will appear 
later (Rex 10199). Our regular contributors 
Ivor Morton and Dave ye, turn up as 
usual and present a delightfully well-picked 
selection from the recent hit tunes, Jt Can’t Be 
Wrong, Paper Doll, and Someday Soon, appear 
with several others (Parlophone F2016). 
Hawatian Memories No. 4 is the latest South Sea 
Island medley from Felix Mendelssohn and 
The Serenaders, and even if the titles are 
unfamiliar to most people it is certain that the 
airs are well known in the main (Columbia 
FB3007). The fact that Billy Cotton’s band 
plays two marches this time seems to me 
sufficient justification for their inclusion in this 
section, the first well known as the A.T.C. 
march is Sons of the Lords of the Air, and was 
regularly played by this band in the A.T.C. 
programmes on the Radio. The Wings of 
England 1 have not heard before and did not 
find it impressive at first acquaintance (Rex 
10198). To wind up, we have The Organ, 
the Dance Band and Me plaving the gay 
Sergeant Major’s Serenade, with a cheerful vocal 
by Leslie Douglas. The reverse carries Hey 
Ho, It’s Love Again, which is equally cheerful 
and bright (Parlophone F2015). 


Music While You Work 


There are some new names in this section, 
Pat Dodd and Cecjl Norman are swing 
pianists with a nice touch, they have as support, 
string bass and drummer, rather similar to 
Morton and Kaye, the items chosen’ include 
Jeepers Creepers, Says My Heart, and How Deep 
is the Ocean (Decca MW111). Richard 
Crean’s orchestra is well known on the air and 
here play Demande et Reponse and Tristesse 
better known to some as “‘ How Deep is the 
Night ” (Decca MW201). Josephine Bradley 
is a regular contributor who always plays strict 
tempo dance music, My Heart Tells Me, and 
For the First Time I’ve Fallen in Love, are the 
selected pair this time (Decca MWi183). The 
Studio Orchestra also drop in frequently to 
play selections from popular shows and now 
offer the very acceptable Girl Crazy and Thank 
Your Lucky Stars (Decca MW186). 
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CONTINENTAL RECORD ISSUES 


get sg the list of war-time 
German records given in our last issue, 
thanks to the courtesy of our reader, Frederico 
Arouca, of Lisbon, we are able to give these 
further details of records issued in Europe since 
the war began: 


DB4696-7—1 Symphonic dialogue for piano and 
orchestra (only the 2nd movement) (Furtwangler) : 
Edwin Fischer and Berlin Philharmonic, cond. 


Furtwangler. 


DB4693-4—Serenade for 13 wind instruments, KV : 361 
(Mozart) : Edwin Fischer and his Chamber Orch. 


DA4461—Fugue in A minor (Bach) : 
his Chamber Orch. 


Edwin Fischer and 


DB5555-6—Tannhauser Overture (Wagner): Saxon 
State Orch., cond. Karl sori 

DB5560— Kaiserwaltz (Strauss) : Idem. 

DB5558—Aida, Prelude Wendi) = “an. Cavalleria 


Rusticana, Easter Hymn ~ Ee Idem. and 
Chorus of Dresden State Opera, cond. Bohm. 

DB5547-8—Great Fugue in B flat, Op. 133 (Beet- 
hoven) : Edwin Fischer and*his Chamber Orch. 

DB5527-8—Violin Concerto in A minor (Bach): Max 
Strub and Orch. of Berlin College of Instrumen- 
talists, cond. Fritz Stein. 

DB5529-31—Variations and Fugue on a Theme by 
Handel, Op. 24 (Brahms) : Piano solo by Winifred 
Wolf. 


DB3707-8—Piano Sonata in A major, Op. 110 (Beet- 
hoven): Edwin Fischer. 
EH1291—Toccata in C major, Op. 7 (Schumann): 


Piano solo by Friedrich Wuhrer. 


DB4699—Interlude in modo antico and orientale 


from the 5 Noveletten, Op. 15 (Glazounov) : 
Quartetto di Roma. 
DA4453—Melodie (Gluck); Sicilienne (Paradies) : 


Violin solos by Ginette Nevu. 
DB5550—Ave Maria (Schubert); Litanei (Schubert) : 
Violin solos by Siegfried Borries. 
DB5551—Choruses from Tannhauser and Lohengrin: 
Chorus and Orch. of Dresden State Opera, cond. 
Karl Bohm. 


DB4674—Fridericus Rex (Loewe); Odin’s Meeresritt 


(Loewe) : Hans Hermann Nissen. 

DB5549—Freischutz; Agatha’s Aria (Weber): Tiana 
Lemnitz. 

DB5563—Life for the Tsar, Aria of Ivan Sussanin 
(Glinka) : Wilhelm Strienz. 

DB5561-2—Vier ernste Gesange (Brahms): Emmi 
Leisner. 

DB5568—Oberon, Rezia’s Aria: Ocean thou mighty 


monster (Weber): Margarete Teschemacher. 


DA4463—Don Juan, Champagnerlied and Serenade 
(Mozart) : Gerhard Husch. 


DA4475-8—Lieder of Hans Pfitzner: 


Gerhard Husch, 
acc. by Composer. 





NEW MUSIC 
Orchestral 


The full score of Eric Coates’ Four Centuries 
suite is issued by Boosey (21s.). There is a 
Small Orchestra arrangement also. The move- 
ments are Prelude and Hornpipe (seventeenth 
century), Pavane and Tambourin (eighteenth), 
Valse (nineteenth), and Rhythm (twentieth: it 
being well known to historians that the poor 
old-timers knew nothing of this element). Mr. 
Coates is happier, I think, in his olde-tyme 
excursions, in the scoring of which any student 
could learn a good deal. These ‘‘ popular ”’ 
people excel therein, not in originality of idea. 
The suite lasts twenty-two-and-half minutes. 
Doubtless it will soon be recorded. 


Walton’s Sheep may safely graze, from the Bach- 
ballet The Wise Virgins, is given in full score 
(Oxford Press, 5s. 6d.). The recording was 
noticed in September, 1940, page 85. The music 
was re-orchestrated from various cantatas. In 
this item, taken from a secular work, Was mir 
behagt, the bride goes to her wedding, attended 
by the virgins. The gracious colouring is got 
from the usual strings and wood-wind (cor 
anglais instead of second oboe), plus four horns 
and harp. The full score of the ballet is also to 
be had, at 17s. 6d. 
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Chamber Music 


Vaughan Williams, ever interested in ‘‘House- 
hold Music,” has set three Welsh hymn tunes 
as preludes, for string quartet, or various 
alternative combinations ; on a “‘ What have 
you ? ”’ basis they can be played by strings (with 
an ad lib. horn), or by flutes, recorders, oboes, 
bassoons, euphonium, clarinets and __ bass 
clarinet, cornet, or saxophone. If the strings 
are present, minus a viola—a fairly common 
lack—then there is a third-viohn part which, 
with some extra violoncello notes, will fill in. 
The parts cost from eighteenpence to half-a- 
crown each, the full score 5s. (Oxford Press). 
An arrangement for small orchestra is in pre- 
paration (for hire). The pieces comprise a 
Fantasia on Crug-y-bar, a Scherzo on St. Denio, 
and variations on the dour Aberystwyth, which 
T always find depressing (the tune, not these 
comely trimmings). Nothing at all difficult is 
here, and the pieces are yet another of this 
kindly composer’s appreciated offerings for 
amateurs. 


Vocal 


Elizabeth Poston has arranged from Boyce’s 
serenata Solomon an air, Tell me, lovely shepherd, 
for soprano (compass, D flat to top A flat) 
(Oxford Press, 2s.). The words of this work 
were by Edward Moore, better known for his 
stage work, Gil Blas, and The Gamester of 
domestic-moral tragic tone. Boyce (1710-1779) 
caught obvious echoes from Handel. I see that 
Grove mentions a tenor song from this same 
serenata, with bassoon obbligato, as being in 
favour for upwards of a century (it was com- 
posed in 1743). His music is best known to most 
people now through Mr. Constant Lambert’s 
orchestral arrangements, fairly often broadcast, 
of symphonies—mild enough, pleasing stuff, 
when heard outside the Handelian orbit. I was 
brought up on much of the music that Boyce 
edited—his great collection of English cathedral 
music. The present air, though like enough to 
Handel’s, has a touch of character in what we 
recognise as an ‘“ English” open-air turn: 
perhaps derived from folk-song, as much as 
from anything. Handel himself got good from 
us in that way, though it is more in robust 
terms and downrightness that he shows the 
influence. Tell me offers excellent scope for 
mellifluous arpeggio singing, suave cantabile 
style. W.R.A. 
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DECCA 
Josephine Bradley and Her Jive Rhythm 
Orchestra 
*e0® Take The “ A” Train (Strayhorn) (Eng. 
Decca DR7856) 
**** Torpedo Function (Schoen) (Eng. Decca 
DR7859) 


(Decca F8406—4s. 2d.) 
mm. Temple (alto, sole cl) ; ee Py faite) j j Agaey 


» George rris Fa Smith, 
con Baker, Les Lambert ispts)s e™ Bain, 
George Flynn (imbs) ; Pat Dodd (p) ; ‘Ivor Mairants 


(g); Tom Bromley (6) ; 
November, 1943, 

How famous society teacher of dancing, 
Josephine Bradley, came to fall for jive dancing 
and to sponsor a band that would provide the 
right kind of music for it many readers will, 
I am sure, remember from my review of the 
band’s first record Kansas City Mood and Rockin’ 
the Blues, in THE GRAMOPHONE for last January, 
so I can start off now by telling you that the 
disc under review this month consists of the 
remaining two titles made at that first session. 

By a coincidence they happen to be quite the 
best of the four. 

The intention behind the formation of the 
band was to do no more than provide suitable 
music for those wishing to teach and learn jive 
dancing. 

That purpose has been achieved completely, 
but the records do not end there. 

As big-band swing to listen ‘to, as well as to 
dance to, they are not only as good as anything 
yet produced in this country, but better than 
some American recordings I could mention. 

Jive dancing has, as all dancing should have, 
the advantage of being adaptable to the tempo 
best suited to the varied nature of the com- 
positions featured by swing bands, and this 
time, contrary to what happened with Kansas 
City Moods and Rockin’ the Blues (which were 
played a little too slowly for the tunes) the 
pieces are taken at the right tempo for them. 

The result is that the suggestion of a slightly 
over-stressed and ponderous beat now gives 
place to a rhythm that is as buoyant and 
inspiring as ‘= ng could wish. 

Add to this : — 

(a) An ensemble whose accomplishments 
by no means end at a high standard of 
musicianship or a precision which would be 
a credit to a combination that had been 
together for very much longer than just a 
three-hour session ; 

(6) Kenny Baker and Aubrey Franks 
getting going in solo passages to an extent 
which even these two notable swingsters do 
not always achieve ; 

(c) Unusually good drumming by Carlo 
Krahmer (note the steadiness and lift of his 
cymbal rhythm and good side drum work in 
the coda of: Torpedo Function) ; and 

(d) the outstandingly fine Decca recording 
—and I think you’ll find the four stars I have 
given each of thes> performances, the result of 
a good deal more than just a personal desire 
to pay tribute to British musicians for having 
shown that when understandingly matched 
up and encouraged by the right atmosphere 
they can swing as inspiringly as most 
American bands. 

H.M.V. 


Sidney Bechet and His New Orleans 
Feetwarmers (Am. N.) 
***Slippin’ and Slidin’ (Nelson, Bauns, Bechet) 
(Am. Victor OAo058779) 

**#***7 Ain’t Gonna Give Nobody None O°’ This 
Jelly Roll (Clarence and Spencer 
Williams) (Am. Victor OA063826) 
(H.M.V. Bg368—5s. 44d.) 

058779—Bechet (cl) with Henry . Allen (tpt. ; 

Higginbotham (imb); J. Tol (P) 5 
Braud (+) ; James Heard (ds). pow 1941, 

063826— Bechet (soprano) with Lem Johnson 


Carlo Krahmer (ds). 





J. Cc. 
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JAZZ 


Reviewed by EDGAR JACKSON 


(ten); Gus Aiken (tpt); Sandy Williams (émb) ; 
Cliff Jackson (p); Wilson E. Myers (b); Arthur 
Herbert (ds). April 28, 1941. 

In spite of all I have written against Sidney 
Bechet in the past—and it has been plenty !— 
it is without even the suggestion of a blush that 
I give his Jelly Rol! the maximum possible five 
stars. 

It’s Bechet’s tone, with its neighing vibrato 
(naively described in American Jazz Record 
Book as “unforgettably warm, deep and rich”), 
that has always got me down. 

As is generally the case where Bechet is 
playing (as he is here) at fast tempo, the vibrato 
is much less noticeable, also his high note tone 
can be thrillingly vibrant, but when he drops 
down at all the notes sound as though they were 
coming for a wheezy cow horn. 

But tone or no tone, one still has (as I have 
often admitted) to hand it to him for imaginative 
and impressive melodic outline, perfect phrasing, 
and above all a rhythmic drive so abandoned 
that it makes even the most uninhibited of the 
early true jazz players sound almost shy by 
comparison. 

You’ll find the truth of this remark amply 
proved on the Jelly Roll side, and it’s not all 
you’ll find. 

There is a bowed bass solo by Wilson Myers 
that for sheer force, technique and richness of 
tone is the like of nothing you can ever have 
heard before. A stunt, yes, but good of its kind. 

There is a piano solo by Cliff Jackson that, 
even though the recorder did fail to bring up 
the volume sufficiently, is so solid and driving 
that one hardly realises that the player is on 
her own without the support of the bass and the 
drum. 

There is half a chorus by Sandy Williams that 
is so biting in its rugged grandeur that it 
makes even Gus Aiken’s by no means negligible 
effort sound tame by comparison. 

And to cap it all, there is a collectively 
improvised last chorus that is not only the last 
word in versatile spontaneity, but a perfect 
example of how understanding of the jazz 
language, sympathy between players and quick 
up-take can produce well balanced harmony 
out of the contrasting counter melodies. 

Add to all this a rhythm section that carries 
the front line as though it were on the crest of a 
wave, and you have my reasons for saying, by 
way of summing up, that I place this record 
as one of the finest instances of true jazz and all 
that the term implies I have ever heard. 

And if Slippin’ and Slidin’ inevitably falls 
somewhat short of this superb performance, it 
is still good jazz, with notable moments by 
Higginbotham, even if it must be said that for 
all his fervour Bechet on clarinet is no match 
for Bechet on soprano. For one thing his 
clarinet tone is even worse than his soprano tone. 


Buddy Featherstonhaugh and the Radio 


Rhythm Club Sextet 
**** 4in’t Misbehavin’ (Razaf, Brooks, Waller) 
H.M.V. OEA10144) 
esseone o’clock cy (Basie) (H.M.V. 
OEA10145) 


(H.M.V. Bg367—5s. 44d.) 

bay ee ao (ten) with Kenny Baker (tpt) ; 

Don Macaffe: Harry Rayner ()); Vic s 
(8) a Short (6); Jack Parnell (ds). 


February 


Ain’t Misbehavin’, taken very slowly, is almost 
entirely a tenor solo by Buddy Featherston- 
haugh, playing in what is known as rhapsodic 
style. Only in the last sixteen bars is there a 
change of solo tone, when Kenny Baker takes 
over the lead for eight bars’ improvisation on 
the melody, followed by a final eight bars of 
riffing for which the whole band comes in. 

To say that Featherstonhaugh is a second 
Coleman Hawkins or “‘ Chu”’ Berry might be 
going too far. But he is probably the nearest 
approach to them this country has yet pro- 
duced 

For all that it is written in 12-bar blues form, 
Count Basie’s One o'clock Jump is a fast swing 
piece, and the boys treat it as such in a sequence 
of solos before ending up with a couple of 
ensemble riff choruses. 

All these solos are good, especially Don 
Maccaffer’s, and although I always feel that 
drum solos are inevitably more successful as 
gallery fetching exhibitions than as music, I 
quite enjoyed this one. Young Parnell has a 
sense of humour as well as a flair for rhythm. 

But it isn’t only the solos as such which have 
made this such a good, swinging performance, 
This little band has a rhythm section that not 
only plays with a healthy punch, but uses its 
nut, with the result that the soloists invariably 
get the right kind and weight of accompaniment 
and the performances have variety and verve. 

Also I again pay tribute to the good record- 
ing. Something must have happened down at 
the E.M.I. Studios lately. I'll eat my gas mask 
if, for one thing, the frequency response has 
not been considerably extended, with the 
result that the reproduction sounds altogether 
brighter. 


Fats Waller and His Rhythm (Am. N.) 

*** Don’t Give Me that Five (Come on with the 
Come On) (Kirkeby, Waller) (V. by 
“Fats” Waller) (Am. Blue Bird 
OA06881 2) 

Fats Waller, His Rhythm and His Orches- 

tra (Am. N.) 

*** You Must be Losing Your Mind (Waller, 
Ed. Kirkeby) (V. by “ Fats ” Waller) 
(Am. Blue Bird OA073441) 

(H.M.V. BD1077—4s. 2d.) 
068812—Waller (p) with Eugene Sedric reeds) 
Herman Autry (pi); A Casey (g); Cedric Wallace 

(6); Arthur Trappier (ds). December 26, 1941. 

07341_- Waller (p) with Sedric, George Richard 

James Lawrence Fields, Bob —— create wi it John 
Hamilton, Joe Thomas, N. lliams 
(ees) George Wilson, ‘Herbert “Fleming: ‘Gaae), 
an ba (g); ‘allace (b); Trappier (ds) ‘arch 16, 


Losing Your Mind ought to have been one of 
Fats’ most interestirig records if only because it 
is one of the few he made with a big band 
during the last ten years or so of his life. 

Actually, however, it is rather disappointing. 

Except for eight bars by trumpet and tenor 
respectively, between vocal chorus, nothing 
worth while happens that is not accounted for 
by the usual five supporters who constitute the 
“His Rhythm ” part of the combination, until 
the end of the side. 

Here for the first time the ensemble gets a 
chance to get going, and although it may be 
said that it takes more than average advantage 
of the opportunity, it is still a fact that for all 
the real use Fats makes of ‘‘ His Orchestra ” to 
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give us anything very different from his many 
records with “ His Rhythm,” the side might 
as well have been made by this smaller group. 

Don’t Give Me that Five is, of course, by this 
smaller group. 

If it has neither the buoyancy nor spon- 
taneity of some of the records by Fats Waller 
and His Rhythm, at least Fats plays nice 
piano and sings with some suggestion of his 
usual amusing facetiousness, and the always 
attractive guitar of Al Casey can continually be 
heard doing quite delightful things in the 
background. 


Hot Lips Page and His Orchestra (Am. N.) 
**Fumpin’ (Waters, Page) (Am. Blue Bird 
OAo22923) 

*** Rock it for Me (K. and S. Werner) (V. by 
Hot Lips Page) (Am. Blue Bird 
OAo22926) 

(H.M.V. Bg369—5s. 44d.) 

Oran ‘*‘ Hot Lips ’’ Page (tpt) with Benny Waters, 
Ben Smith, Ernie Powell, Ulysses Scott (reeds) ; 
Eddie Mullens, Bobby Moore (ipts); George 
Stevens, Harry White (tmbs) ; Jimmie Reynolds ()) ; 
Connie ‘Wainwright (g); Abe Bolar (6); Alfred 
Taylor (ds). April 27, 1938. 

Oran “ Hot Lips” Page, born in Texas in 
1906, was prominent in that successor to New 
Orleans as a breeding ground of jazz, Kansas 
City, U.S.A., round about 1930, when he 
played with the late Benny Molen and the band 
directed by his half-brother, Walter Page, 
bassist of Count Basie’s band. 

He was with Basie’s band when it started in 
1936, but left subsequently to form his own 
band in New York. 

Later he headed various combinations at 
such well-known New York niteries as Small’s 
Paradise, the Onyx Club, Kelly’s Stables, the 
Brick Club, etc., and has recorded for both 
American Decca and Blue Bird. 

He doubles on mellophone, arranges and 
sings, specialising in the blues. He was featured 
by Artie Shaw in Shaw’s 1941 double-sided St. 
James Infirmary (H.M.V. Bg307). 

From which it will be appreciated that Oran 
Page is not only one of the more notable, but 
also one of the earlier figures of jazz. 

The records consist of, in the case of Jumpin’, 
a typical example of the kind of fastish swing 
that has for some time been known in America 
as jump rhythm, and, in the case of Rock It, a 
slowish piece somewhat in the nature of the 
blues. 

The band as a whole is nothing to get very 
excited about, but the performances show that 
Page himself is anything but undeserving of his 
reputation. 

Rock It is the _— of the two sides, partly 
because the piece is less in the nature of swing 
and more in the nature of jazz, but also because 
of the adequate trombone solo and the spot of 
solo piano which reveals Jimmie Reynolds as a 
player of taste and discernment. 


PARLOPHONE 


Vic Lewis and Jack Parnell’s Jazz Men 

**** Fohnny’s Idea (Johnny Mince) (Eng. Parlo. 

CE11197) 

*** Mean Old Bed Bug Blues (Trad.) (V. by 
Vic Lewis) (Eng. Parlo. CE11198) 
(Parlophone R2933—5s. 44d.) 

Lewis (zg) and Parnell (ds) with Ronnie Chamber- 
lain (soprano sax); Derek Hawkins (alto, cl); Billy 
Riddick (tpt) ; Dick Katz (>); Charlie Short (b). 
February 12, 194 

One thing ie records prove is that there 
are just as good fish in the seas etc. 

It’s true that Derek Hawkins was fished out 
of the ocean some while ago—at a semi-pro 


dance band contest where he so electrified the . 


judges that they promptly brought him to the 
notice of Geraldo, who featured him in a 
concert organised by the Geraldo Swing Club. 

It is true, too, that Dick Katz has for some 
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time been known round the rhythm clubs as a 
first-rate swing pianist. 

But Riddick and Chamberlain may definitely 
be said to have been “ discovered ” by Parnell 
and Lewis. 

Even I, who am supposed to know of every 
jazz musician who could possibly be good 
enough to record, had never heard of Riddick ! ! 

He has been hiding himself in the small 
semi-pro band which Hawkins has at a South 
London dance hall, but, as these records show, 
he is easily among the best half-dozen jazz 
trumpet players in this country. 

Likewise Chamberlain, who, it transpires, 
has mainly confined his activities to playing i in 
one or two night clubs. Yet, if he isn’t a second 
Sidney Bechet, he gets near to being one, and 
none the less so because his tone on an instru- 
ment so difficult to play with good intonation 
that few attempt it, is more musical than 
Bechet’s. 

Aided by Lewis and Parnell and_ bassist 
Charlie Short (all, it will be noted, Featherston- 
haugh Sextet) these four more or less amateurs 
proceed in- Johnny’s Idea (by clarinetist Johnny 
Mince of Tommy Dorsey’s band) to show that 
they not only have a very nice understanding 
of the jazz language, but can speak it with a 
vigour and spontaneity that is a credit to all 
concerned. 

It’s not only that all the solos are good ; the 
collective improvisations, which are so often 
the weak points in British jazz, are also first-rate. 

And if Mean Old Bed Bug isn’t quite up to the 
same standard, it’s mainly because accompany- 
ing blues solos is a matter of subtleties not yet 
quite perfectly appreciated by even our best 
jazz players. Also it must be admitted that the 
record would have been none the worse without 
the vocal. 


Harry Parry and His Radio Sextet 
**7f IT Had You (Shapiro, Campbell, Con- 
nelly) (CE11165) 
**On the Sunny Side of the Street (McHugh) 
(CE11164) 
(Parlophone R2930—5s. 44d.) 

Parry (cl) with Derek Neville (alto, bar) ; 
Oldham (ten) ; Stan Roderick (¢pt) ; York de iseaen 
(p); Sam Molineaux (b): Syd Raymond (ds). 
December 28, 1943. 

Taken all round, I don’t think these can be 
classed as two of this group’s best records. 

Derek Neville’s alto has the right idea 
melodically and rhythmically, especially in Jf J 
Had You. 

Parry, as usual, plays tasteful and musicianly 
clarinet, and once again shows that in a band 
directed by someone more intent on jazz than 
commerciality could be really brilliant. 

Yorke de Sousa takes a tuneful (though 
anything but enthusiastic) solo in On the Sunny 
Side, and Stan Roderick, whose solo in this title 
is not made any better by a not too perfect low 
note early on, makes an obviously determined 
effort to wake things up when he quite dashingly 
leads himself into a really good half chorus in 
the coupling. 

But for the rest this is dull, uninspired pseudo 
swing, with the band sounding none the better 


because of its never very outstanding rhythm - 


section and recording which has little brilliance, 
and at times gets quite tinny. 


RE-ISSUES 


Artie Shaw and His Orchestra (Am.) 

****Copenhagen (Melrose, Davis) (Am. Bruns- 

wick B20449 

****Cream Puffs (Marks) (Am. Brunswick 

B20450) 
cA R2934—5s. 44d.) 

Shaw (cl) with Tony Pastor (ten) ; Lee Castaldo, 
Zeke Za‘ (pts) 3 Moe Zudecoff (tmb); Jerry 
Gray, archy jegfield (vins); Sam Rosenblum 
(viola) ; William Schuman (’cel) ; Joe Lippman ()) ; 
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Tony Gatuzzi 5 Ben Ginsberg (b) ; 


Wettling (ds). 1936 

These are yet two more of the America: 
Brunswick recordings originally issued on th 
English Decca-controlled Vocalion label, bu: 
withdrawn when E.M.I. took over the America. 
Brunswick concession in 1938. 

Cream Puffs was released in February, 1937, 
coupled with Shaw’s Sobbin’ Blues, on S63. 
Copenhagen followed a month later, coupled wit! 
Trust in Me, by Mildred Bailey and He: 
Orchestra, on $67. 

The recordings, both from the same session, 
were made in 1936, when Shaw was just com- 
mencing to make a name for himself as a band 
leader at least partly through the not un- 
original mediums of declaring a dislike for 
saxophones (note there is only one sax in the 
thirteen-piece combination) and the introduc- 
tion of a string section. 

Strings are, of course, a commonplace in 
swing bands to-day. But in those days—barely 
eight years ago, but seeming more like twenty, i! 
only because of the changes that have taken 
place in dance band styles—they were very 
much a novelty. They had never been popular 
with the jazz fans because, never having been 
used by the original jazz musicians of New 
Orleans (whose performances usually took place 
either out of doors, for functions ranging from 
political and advertising parades to funerals, or 
in noisy dance halls) they were looked upon as 
out of character. Thus it was that Artie Shaw 
not only broke new ground when he decided to 
feature strings for swing, but had to find out 
how to use them. 

It must be said that he coped with the latter 
aspect with taste and tact—-the tact lying in the 
fact that he seldom over-featured the strings. 
This took at least some of the sting out of the 
attack which of course came from the true jazz 
devotees who, although now to some extent 
reconciled by acquaintance to what one 
may perhaps fairly describe as the inevitable, 
still say that stringed instruments are not and 
never can be jazz instruments. 

Of course, the answer to it all is that Artic 
Shaw has never played jazz. 

He plays swing, and those who are not too 
hidebound to realise that, whether for better or 
for worse, everything must change as a result 
of public demand for novelty, will probably 
agree that there could have been worse ways 
of infusing new flavours into swing than by the 
use of strings—at any rate when used as Shaw 
first showed they should be used: that is to 
say, mainly for colouring sustained “‘ organ 
harmony’ backgrounds, and _ occasionally 
more rhythmically in modulations and the like. 

I remember when I first heard these two sides 
getting quite thrilled with them, especially 
Copenhagen. 

Despite the strings the band manages to play 
in the old barrelhouse style with a good punch 
and even a commendable suggestion of spon- 
taneity and abandon ; and if it must be said 
that much of this desirable flavour is the result 
of Moe Zudecoff’s throaty Dixieland trombone 
in the ensemble, that doesn’t mean that others. 
including drummer Geo. Wettling and Tony 
Pastor in his excellent old-time style tenor solo. 
have not also contributed their share. 

Cream Puff is perhaps not to quite the same 
extent in the old tradition. For one thing, the 
tune has a different character. 

But I have always thoroughly enjoyed this 
one, too. I like the tune. I like the way it is 
treated, and if the tune isn’t strictly New 
Orleans at least the performance has the right 
atmosphere and is distinctly good of its kind. 

Incidentally, it features towards the end 
another of Mr. Shaw’s innovations which later 
became almost a craze—the swing clarinet and 
drums duet. In fact, I think this is the record 
which introduced the stunt. 


George 
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10 popuLAR RECORDINGS 


for APRIL 


' Ambrose and his Orchestra 


Blue Bahamas : Take it away 


Billy Ternent and his Orchestra 
| wish that | could hide inside this letter : Cleanin’ my rifle 


Mantovani and his Orchestra 
Holiday for Strings : Two Guitars 


Charlie Kunz 


(Piano solo with rhythm accompaniment) 


Piano medley No. D.72 

Intro. : ‘‘Paper Doll,’’ ‘‘l wonder why,” ‘‘Going to the county fair,"’ 
‘‘Say a prayer for the boys over there,’’ ‘‘Kiss me,’’ ‘Happy days, happy 
months, happy years.’’ 

Vera Lynn ; 


(Accompanied by her own orchestra, conducted by Len Edwards) 


One love : I’m sending my blessing 


Anne Shelton 


(Vocal, with orchestra accompaniment, conducted by Jay Wilbur) 


Thanks for the dream : Don’t ever leave me 


Johnny Denis and his Novelty Quartet 
Thinkin’ about the Wabash : Mairzy Doats and Dozy Doats 


Royal Air Force Dance Orchestra 
(By permission of the Air Council) 


No love, no nothing : A journey to a star 


Donald Peers 


(Vocal, with orchestra accompaniment, conducted by Jay Wilbur) 


By the river of the roses : Beside a babbling brook 


Josephine Bradley and her Ballroom Orchestra 
Could it be you?: You're the rainbow 


@C€Ca records 


BY THE DECCA RECORD CO. LTD., 1-3 BRIXTON ROAD. S.W.9 
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Miniature Full 
Scores 


Fantasia and Fugue in 
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BACH-ELGAR C minor ... 4/6 
BAN TOCK Fifine at the Fair 9/3 
D> A Symphony No. 4 in G 
DV ORA K  @p- 88) 12/6 
Concerto for Viol:n and Orchestra (Op. 61) 9/3 
Concerto for Violoncello and Orchestra (Op. 85)... 9/3 
Dream of Gerontius (Op. 38) ... 12/6 
Falstaff (Op. 68) 12/6 
Introduction and Allegro for Strings (Op. 47) 5/- 
Symphony No. 1 in A flat (Op. 55) .. 12/6 
Symphony No. 2 in E flat (Op. 63) ... 12/6 
Variations on an Original Theme (Op. 36) ... 9/3 
MOE RA WN _ Symphony in G minor... 12/6 
NOVELLO & CO., LTD. 160 WARDOUR ST., W.1 





———— METHUEN 


“A Valuable Work 
| of Reference” 


THE PHYSICS 
OF MUSIC 


By ALEXANDER WOOD, M.A., D.Sc. 











Extracts from “‘ The \Gramophone,”’ ‘March, 1944 : 


‘* Throughout the whole thirteen chap- 

ters that comprise this book Dr. Wood 

earns my grateful thanks for explaining 
in simple language the Physics of those 
| sounds which go to make music.” 


“* Altogether a book that can be recom- 
mended to novice and serious student 
alike, with the certainty that it will 
become, as in my case, a valuable 
work of reference.” 

G. 


| 21]- 


HowARD-SORRELL. 
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Postscript to HI-FI 
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THE SHAPE of THINGS To COME 


THOSE who were lucky enough to gain 

admittance to the discussion on ‘‘ Recording 
and Reproduction of Sound ” at the Institution 
of Electrical Engineers on February 15th cer- 
tainly had a foretaste of the quality that may 
grace our ears when we turn on our gramo- 
phones after the war. Dr. Dutton who intro- 
duced the discussion is of course one of the 
technical wizards who presides over the record- 
ing laboratories at Hayes. 

Dr. Dutton prefaced his remarks by saying 
that it will be as well for the industry to have 
a settled line of attack for the development and 
manufacture of gramophones when it can once 
again turn over to peacetime products, the 
purpose of the discussion was therefore to con- 
sider the various forms of recording and to con- 
sider their merits and demerits. 

Despite the age of the disc system, it offers a 
great many advantages for both honie use and 
broadcasting, being easy to handle, is self 
contained and compact, and is fairly easy to 
process, at the same time short items can be 
recorded and short portions of the disc can be 
extracted for programmes or for educational 
use. 

A short review of the improvements needed 
for disc systems were then considered and the 
writer was gratified to find that these agreed 
substantially with those given in HI-FI, signal 
to noise ratio, intensity range, frequency range, 
freedom from non-linear distortion constancy 
of results, and playing time, being the chief 
needs. Before the war the average record had a 
frequency range that was limited at the top 
end to about 6,000 cps. but even so there were 
few gramophones that could utilise even this 
range because of the poor response character- 
istics of the pick-ups or sound boxes and more 
important still the high surface noise of the 
discs themselves. The development of the 
cellulose nitrate coated disc has given the 
industry a new tool, it is now possible to assess 
the quality of both the recorder and the repro- 
ducer by direct play-back without the doubtful 
intermediary of processing. 

Using these discs it is possible to extend the 
frequency range out to 12,000 cps. and at the 
same time to so limit the noise level as to make 
this worth while, before however these advan- 
tages are realised it is necessary to pay a lot of 
attention to the many links in the chain, the 
size and shape of the grooves and of the needle 
point need much consideration, the recording 
material merits careful attention as does the 
pick-up design. On the subject of suitable 
materials the speaker felt that much use could 
be made of some of the wartime developments 
of the plastics inductry and pointed out the 
primary necessities of cheapness, ultimate 
strength and stability, and easy flow pro- 
perties in the press, the question of fillers would 
depend largely on the type of needle to be used, 
if the needle could be controlled within fine 
limits then the old use for the filler, i.e., grinding 
the point to suit the groove shape, would not 
be necessary. During this part of the talk a 
number of graphs were shewn illustrating the 
improvements in surface noise of the new 
material over the old style shellac disc, it was 
clearly demonstrated that the hiss level on the 
shellac record was around -20db (odb=1 cm/ 
sec) as against -40db for the plastic disc, add to 
this the fact that the noise level of the usual 
record rises -8/12db after a few’ playings under 
poor conditions whereas the direct recording 
stays at a satisfactory low level indefinitely if the 
correct point shape is used in a pick-up of low 
weight and inertia. It was also noteworthy that 


the maximum level for shellac was given as 
+ 35db although this was quoted as an extreme 
and the preferred maximum was +25db. 
Bearing these figures in mind it can be easily 
seen that if these figures can be achieved in 
practise no compression need be used with the 
new discs under average conditions as a range 
of 65db. can be encompassed with extension to 
75db. under extremes, this compares more than 
favourably with the 55db. best for the shellac 
discs and is exceptional when thought of against 
the average of 37dbs. for most of the records 
that we hear to-day. 

Regarding the optimum groove shape, Dr. 
Dutton pointed out that experiments had 
decided them on a groove having depth of 
.0029 ins., a width of .0067 ins. and an included 
angle of 83 degrees. This automatically settled 
the needle shape which came out with a hemi- 
spherical end of .0025 in. radius and a 3o degree 
taper. As stated above these needles will need 
to be made to exceptionally fine limits if the 
advantages of plastic materials are to be 
realised to the full, the normal needle in current 
use has a point that varies from .0015-0024 in., 
hence the need for grinding by the filler. 
Incidentally the Silent Styus now in use was 
mentioned as having a tip radius of .o02 in. and 
is more uniform than the standard pattern. The 
reduction in size of the new needle is in about 
the same relation to the Silent Stylus as is this 
point to the standard loud tone. Any doubts 
the writer had regarding the practicability of 
handling so small an article were dispelled by 
Dr. Dutton’s statement that the material was 
sapphire and had a virtually indefinite life when 
playing with the new surfaced discs. 

During this part of talk a number of records 
were played using the new pick-up which has a 
down thrust of 10-15 grammes (against 40 for 
the hypersensitive and 120! for less renowned 
of the older models) a filter circuit that enabled 
the response to be cut at will at 6,000, 8,000, 
10,000 and 12,000 cps., an amplifier flat to 
12,000 and one of the large dual speakers fitted 
by R.C.A. in their high fidelity cinema outfits. 
This demonstration definitely made everyone sit 
up and proved only too clearly that we accept 
very medicore quality with even the best 
current discs cutting off at 6,000 cps. The 
absolutely startling difference in the sound of 
even a snare drum, when the range was limited 
to 6,000, gave one the idea that we must revise 
drastically our conception of the high frequency 
output of some of the so-called bass instruments. 
It was possible at this point to compare the 
merits of the new disc system with the other 
well known method of sound-on-film ; in 
collaboration with R.C.A. Photophone a film 
recording had been made alongside the disc 
from the same orchestra playing ‘‘ Orpheus in 
the Underworld,’ a direct comparison was 
made by changing over immediately. In the 
opinion of the writer and of several to whom 
he spoke afterwards the disc system won on the 
score of better transient résponse the cymbal 
clashes in the first part of the work having that 
biting quality that was lacking in the film 
version. Whatever one’s opinion on this part 
of the demonstration there was no doubt about 
each being the best of these respective types that 
the writer has ever heard. 

Latter Dr. Dutton touched briefly on the 
other known systems of recording and pointed 
out that despite the attraction of film or tape 
as a medium for home use there were several 
severe disadvantages that outweighed the 
advantages in the present state of the science. 
He also referred to what he called acceptable 
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quality as opposed to high fidelity and pointed 
out that the “ safest quality ” was that having a 
peak at 1,000 cps. and a gentle tail away either 
side, this was he said the quality given by an 
acoustic gramophone using a fibre needle ! 

Following Dr. Dutton, Mr. Clark, of R.C.A., 
gave a short though commendably lucid des- 
cription of the latest film recording system used 
by his firm, mentioning the advance that has 
been made by using ultra-violet light as the 
source and the aid given to the recordist by the 
film companies who have produced emulsions 
that give resolution far in excess of that thought 
possible a few years ago. Some interesting 
details were given of the processing methods 
now in use. 

Subsequent speakers included Mr. Barrell, of 
the Gramophone Co.’s recording studios, who 
described the methods used in producing the 
discs used in Dr. Dutton’s demonstrations, he 
also pointed out that they had tried out various 
methods of increasing the playing time of 
standard speed discs and said that in his opinion 
it was possible to cut satisfactory recordings at 
200 threads per inch which would allow of 
recordings lasting 9-10 minutes being produced. 
It might also be reasonable to change the 
recording characteristic to give constant 
amplitude to higher than the present standard 
of 3oocps., this would reduce the amplitudes 
involved and again allow of closer groove 
spacing, modern methods of equalisation would 
easily take care of the necessary correction. Two 
members of the B.B.C. described respectively 
the programme value of disc and other methods 
of recording, and the latest B.B.C. system of 
producing cellulose discs, whilst the meeting 
wound up with short speeches from various 
members of the audience who stressed the need 
for some definite standards of recording on the 
lines of those produced in America to control 
transcription discs. One speaker introduced a 
slightly hilarious note with an impassioned 
plea on behalf of the record, and quoted a 
passage by Mr. Christopher Stone, the gist of 
which is that no matter whether a record bears 
the impression of the greatest symphony or the 
noisiest jazz it still has the same downcast grey 
appearance after repeated playings with an old 
needle and a heavy soundbox. 


A NEW (?) METHOD OF SOUND 
RECORDING 

The American magazine Time gives details 
of a recording system invented by a one- 
time cinema sound man, Jay Fonda. This 
system involves embossing Cellophane tape 
with a stylus, using a bed of hard felt to prevent 
the tape being cut through. The tape is about 
I in. wide and in lengths of 350 feet can carry 
up to 60 parallel tracks giving eight hours’ 
continuous playing. It is claimed that this 
tape can be produced for about 50 cents per 
hour’s playing time (say 2s. 6d.), and is quoted 
as being of high fidelity, a claim that sounds 
rather tall to me as the running speed of 40 ft. 
per minute (compared with 120 in the middle 
of a 12-in. disc) can hardly give enough top 
register to support such a claim. Apart from 
this is the fact that the records have to be 
individually produced, there being no method 
of duplicating as with normal records. This 
scheme is not to my knowledge new, having 
been tried before and rejected on the score of 
bad quality for anything other than commercial 
uses where the long run time had special 
advantages and the quality was not of prime 
importance, similar embossing methods have 
been in use in U.S.A. for some time on metal 
discs with somewhat similar results. It would 
appear from the text that manufacture of 
equipment for the recording and play-back of 
these tapes is already going ahead in America, 
so we may hear more of it, if only as a cheap 
method of ‘“ home ”’ recording. 

G. Howarp-Sorre.t. 





ONE of the most impressive things in this 

World War II is the growth of the gramo- 
phone society movement, a development 
notable because it is coincidental with the 
generally increasing interest in better music 
and shows that the gramophone is being rightly 
used to further that interest. 

To realise the extent of this movement it is 
necessary to take a glance backward. About 
1912, the gramophone was beginning to find its 
feet. Established as a means of home entér- 
tainment, what more natural than that some 
of the more enthusiastic of its votaries should 
wish to exchange musical experiences with 
other devotees? So at that time the first 
gramophone societies sprang into existence, 
their members playing records to each other, 
mostly meeting in their own houses, and some- 
times in local cafés. But the recorded musical 
fare of those days was limited to the standard 
and popular character, with plenty of Gilbert 
and Sullivan and musical comedy and lightly 
spiced with a few airs from grand opera and 
oratorio. Symphonic music was practically 
non-existent. 

So these meetings largely resolved themselves 
into opportunities for exchange of ideas about 
records and artists, each member championing 
his favourites, with plenty of artist-worship and 
the showing-off of the more florid records then 
available. In their modest way, these early 
societies carried on, taking themselves (but not 
taken by the outside world) very seriously, 
until World War I extinguished them. But they 
had planted a seed which germinated again in 
1919, still along the same limited lines, and old 
papers show that there were then about a dozen 
or fourteen in existence. 

By 1923 they had increased to twenty-four, 
their musical activities still restricted to standard 
programmes with occasional flavourings of 
grand opera excerpts and single movements or 
quotations from symphonies, concertos and 
chamber music. Complete symphonic works 
had not yet arrived. Their members still had 
to be content with “ showing-off’? to each 
other and getting pleasure out of the trivial, 
rather than the serious, study of music. A 
typical and actually ambitious programme of 
the year 1923 was Ay, Ay, Ay (Fleta) ; Ah, 
non credea (Galli-Curci) and a duet with De 
Luca; Tell me, babbling echo (Gresham 
Singers), William Tell Trio (Martinelli, de 
Luca and Mardones), Toselli Serenade (Gigli), 
Rustle of Spring (Scharrer) ; Song of the 
Hebrides (J. Hislop) ; Berceuse de Jocelyn 
(W. H. Squire) ; Children’s Overture (Queen’s 
Hall Orchestra) ; Guitarre (Bratza) ; Pierrot 
of the Minute (Wood’s Orchestra) ; Trio 
(Catterall, Murdoch and Squire) ; Andante 
Cantabile (Lener Quartet)—a programme of 
old war horses that may raise a smile to-day, 
but containing a bare suggestion of an advanc- 
ing tendency. 

As the 1920’s went on, with their influx of 
solid symphonic music, gramophone societies, 
although their numbers did not increase very 
much, followed the same trend and began to 
develop more serious interests. In fact, in early 
1930, four of the societies reported programmes 
based respectively on Mozart’s G minor 
Symphony, Bizet’s opera “ Carmen,” Bach and 
Haydn. 

One of the factors in that development was 
the work of Mr. William W. Johnson, who 
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about 1924 began to conduct groups of listeners, 
numbering from 15 to 50,with a new programme 
each week. In 1935, at Gillingham, Kent, he 
organised a society in which the members 
themselves presented programmes and, with the 
desire to find out the best methods to ensure 
success, circulated a questionnaire to all other 
existing groups of the kind. This elicited the 
fact that the interest in such societies was losing 
ground, possibly due to the depression. But, 
struck by the background of enthusiasm among 
organisers, Mr. Johnson, a year later, proposed 
a National Federation, and of the forty societies 
then operating no fewer than thirty secured 
affiliation. 

This Federation was no empty institution. 
Very soon its activities covered visits to and 
advice on inaugural meetings of new soci+ties, 
loaning records, sending lecturers, arranging 
exchange of visits,and in other ways supporting 
and uplifting the standard and useful character 
of gramophone societies. |The widespread 
influence of the movement as a result enabled 
the National Federation to hold an impressive 
Conference at Hoddesdon, Herts, in November, 
1938. Its several sessions were attended by 
several hundred people, including musicians 
and important representatives of the industry, 
and the Conference created a minor sensation. 
The only disappointment was the curiously poor 
representation of gramophone dealers. 

With the upheaval at the outbreak of this 
war, everything was thrown into a state of flux. 
Of the 45 gramophone societies by this time 
affiliated to the National Federation practically 
all were obliged to abandon their meetings, 
while the Federation found itself without 
officials or committee—called to sterner service. 

Now, in this fifth year of war a change has 
come over the picture. With the settling down 
to war conditions, gramophone societies have 
resumed ‘their place and many new ones have 
been formed. Indeed, according to lists and 
other details published in THE GRAMOPHONE, 
there are. something like 70 such societies now 
in full swing, a greater number than at any time 
in the history of the gramophone. Not only 
that, but they are being conducted on serious 
music lines, not, perhaps, for the technical 
examination of musical form, but for the wider 
and, to the ordinary individual, more fascinat- 
ing study of music and its appeal. And with the 
wealth of symphonic and other high class 
records now available, the field of interest has 
become illimitable. 

No longer are they mere showmanship or 
artist-worship functions, but they make music 
for themselves out of the important works of 
Bach, Beethoven, Bliss, Delius, Liszt, Moeran, 
Sibelius, Tschaikovsky and Walton—to name 
a few, thus using the gramophone for its 
rightful purpose. Nor are these approached in 
cold blood, or in the nature of concert pro- 
gramme annotations. Considerable originality 
is being shown in the presentation of pro- 
grammes as attractive entertainment—a happy 
method which can only have good results in 
stimulating and raising a better standard of 
musical taste. 

For example, from a few current syllabuses 
of gramophone societies I quote the following 
titles of programmes: Seldom Heard Record- 
ings ; Music for the Home ; Humour in Music; 
“Creatures Great and Small”; Russian 
Concert ; British Music ; Promenade Concert ; 
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Tribute to Rachmaninov; Great Moments 
in Music ; “‘ So That’s Where it Comes From’’; 
Nights at the Ballet ; Music in Shakespeare . 
Building a Record Library , Forces’ Request 
Night; Record Quiz—all of which promise 
education as well as entertainment. 

All the foregoing refers only to gramophone 
societies in civil life and takes no count of 
several hundred gramophone circles associated 
with the Forces and whose needs are cared for 
by E.N.S.A. Small wonder, then, that with 
the number of local gramophone societies grow- 
ing month by month, one of the early post-war 
necessities will be another National Federation 
Conference to be organised by its founder. 

It is with the object of encouraging this vital 
movement and multiplying the number of these 
local music centres throughout the country that 
I propose to deal briefly with the question of 
how to start and conduct a gramophone 
society. It so happened that a few months ago 
I was asked this very question by a gramophone 
enthusiast anxious to see one in his district. | 
approached the matter first from the point of 
view of my publicity knowledge and set down 
on paper all the necessary requirements as I saw 
them. When I came to write, this article I 
asked Mr. Johnson what his advice was on the 
subject and by a coincidence it transpired that, 
although reached by different means, the 
methods each of us laid down were practically 
identical, though out of his experience he was 
able to go much farther into details. He has 
kindly permitted me to quote from his list of 
suggestions to supplement my own. 

First let me say that there would seem to be 
no better moment than the present at which to 
launch a new gramophone society. The public 
is seeking entertainment and relaxation of 
every kind, and the gramophone society pro- 
vides these with easy education in music, as well 
as having incalculable value in_ bringing 
together intimately as friends those who have 
certain tastes in common. In fact. I do not 
find it difficult to visualise a great increase in 
these groups between now and the end of the 
war,and with that increase a new growth in the 
appreciation of music. And I feel that readers 
of THE GRAMOPHONE, with their peculiar 
enthusiasm for extending the use and influence 
of recorded music, to say rething of the fine 
collections of records most.of them seem to have, 
are in a specially favourable position to initiate 
new gramophone societies where they do not 
exist or to assist and encourage such as lie 
within their topographical orbit. Put broadly, 
theirs will be the ultimate gain, for with 
increased interest comes increased buying and 
the natural stimulation of the recording com- 
panies to provide for such an enlarged market, 


(To be concluded.) 


GRAMOPHONE SOCIETIES’ REPORTS 


BRIGHTON AND Hove ORCHESTRAL CLUB. 
Section A (symphony) concerts every Sunday 
at 6.45 p.m. over 120 symphonies and concerts 
in repertory. A balance is arranged between 
neglected music of the past, the standard works 
and the modern British school. Section B 


- (orchestral, opera and ballet) concerts arranged 


weekly. No charge for admission. Particulars 
from Cyril Bourne, Newton, Hon. Organiser, 10 
Sackville Gardens, Hove 3, Sussex. 
PORTSMOUTH AND SOUTHSEA RECORDED 
Music Socirty.—Mr. F. E. M. Blyth, having 
been elected President of the Society, has 
resigned the secretaryship in favour of Mr. R. E. 
Robinson (31, Landport Terrace, Southsea). 
Meetings alternate Saturdays at the Carnegie 
Library, Fratton Road, Portsmouth. April 
fixtures include Wagner, Tschaikovsky (with 
4th Symphony), and a Miscellaneous pro- 
gramme. Prospectus from the Secretary. 
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Orpincton Music  Society.—Formerly 
Orpington and District Gramophone Society, 
fortnightly meetings, Mondays, at the County 
Library, High Street, Orpington. Visitors 
always welcome. Future fixtures include 
Serenades, the Merry Mozart, ‘‘ Contrasts,” 
Tschaikovsky, Czech Music, and Mendelssohn. 
The Hon. Sec. is Mrs. F. Viol, 15 Manor Way, 
who takes the “ Serenades” programme on 
April grd. 

Caroirr.—As the result of our Feb. note, Mr. 
Arthur V. H. Gandy tells us, a small Recorded 
Music Society has been formed, numbering 
about 20. Meetings have commenced, and as 
the venue is at present rather uncertain, 
intending members and visitors should write 
Mr. Gandy, at 12, Penybryn Road, Heath, 
Cardiff. 


DuLwicH AND Forest Hitt GRAMOPHONE 
Sociery.—Meetings for April include Apr. 6th, 
The Music of Dvof4k; Apr. 22nd, These 
Moderns. Visitors welcome. Particulars from 
Hon. Sec., Mr. S. O. Miebs, 87, Broadfield 
Road, Catford, S.E.6. 


WOLVERHAMPTON.—An event to be copied 
by other Societies was the Leslie. Heward 
Memorial Lecture given by the Wolverhamp- 
ton Gramophone Society on March 2nd. The 
lecturer was Victor Hely-Hutchinson, M.A., 
newly-appointed B.B.C. musical director. The 
chairman was Lt.-Col. George R. Gibbs, 
M.B.E., a personal friend of the late conductor. 
The programme gave an interesting sketch 
of Leslie Heward, and included his recordings 
of Eine Kleine Nachtmusik and the Moeran 
Symphony in G minor. A silver collection was 
taken, and £16 was realised for the Memorial 
Fund. An excellent programme. Details of 
forthcoming events from the Hon. Sec., Mr. 
Arthur Willetts, A.M.I.M.E., 6 Wynn Road, 
Wolverhampton. 


WeymMouTH.—The Weymouth and District 
Gramophone Society has been successfully 
launched with an initial membership of nearly 
twenty members, the chairman being Mr. 
Herbert Fletcher, and the Secretary, Mr. K. J. 
B. Teasdale, Wessex Hotel, Weymouth. The 
first full programme was a Tchaikovsky pro- 
gramme, presented by Mr. W. B. Cornick, an 
enthusiastic member of the Committee. Visitors 
and others interested should apply to the 
Secretary. 


Beprorp Gramophone Society, formed over 
2 years ago, meets each Monday evening, 
7.30, at Messrs. Fraser’s Music Studios. New 
members, also H.M. Forces, welcome. Secre- 
tary, H. G. Smith, 99, Kimbalton Road, 
Bedford. 





CORRESPONDENCE 


Our correspondence Srom readers is growing heavier. 
It is becoming impossible to print lengthy letters, for 
space reasons. So—short letters, please, so — we can 
give more of them and cover a wider field. A 
of those below are abbreviated. . Give full name and 
address, even if nom-de-plume used. The Editor does 
not necessarily agree with any views expressed in 
letters printed. Address: The Editor, THz Gramo- 
PHONE, 49, Ebrington Road, Kenton, Middlesex. 


Sir Henry Wood’s Records 


It seems very. strange to me that, in the midst 
of all this rejoicing in honour of Sir Henry 
Wood’s 75th birthday, not one new record has, 
so far, been issued of his conducting a really 
great work, worthy of such a memorable event. 
Why could not the recording companies have 
marked the occasion with him say, doing, with 
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the Hallé orchestra, either Elgar’s 2nd, Sibelius’ 
1st, Tchaikovsky’s 6th, Brahms’ tst or 
Beethoven’s 7th symphonies (he is always 
particularly splendid in these works). 

We have here a man in music whom no other 
country can equal. The last disc issued of him 
was, I believe, in November, 1940, of Berlioz’s 
**Carnaval Romain” overture. This was 
splendid, and gave one hopes, but alas nothing 
else has followed. 

Slough. A. R. Petrie-Brown. 


Admires Dino Borgioli 


Now that the ban on the Italian language as 
an art form has been lifted by both the B.B.C. 
and the gramophone companies I hope that 
advantage will be taken of the presence in this 
country of Dino Borgioli to obtain authoritative 
recordings of some of the lesser known songs, 
arias, and duets of the Italian and French schools 
pre verismo. 

May I suggest songs by Caccini, Falconieri, 
Brogi, Pizzetti (especially “‘ I Pastori”), Sadero 
and Gluck. Arias from La Rondine, Iris, Lo 
Schiavo, Cenerentola, Luisa Miller and Manon. 
Duets (preferably with Maggie Teyte) from 
L’Amico Fritz, Matrimonio Secreto, Manon, etc. 

Perhaps an album could be issued as an 
addition to those already published by Messrs. 
Rimington, Van Wyck whom we have to thank 
for those admirable Maggie Teyte and Oda 
Slobodskaya records. 
Kensington, W.11. C. S. Correr. 


Hopes for Our Future 


I venture, very diffidently, to suggest that 
when the war is over and THE GRAMOPHONE 
resumes its previous form and size, the front 
cover be kept as it is with its attractive H.M.V. 
advertisements. I do hope also that W.R.A. 
and A.R. will not be put off by critics and will 
continue their reviews in their present form. I 
mean the interesting notes on the work and 
author which so often are given. 
Wad Medani, Sudan. J. S. Pee. 


Letters in Brief 


‘Mr. T. H. Apams (Fordingbridge, Hants.) has 
recently got a copy of the Columbia “ Aida” 
Album, issued late 1913, Brown Label (D5558- 
D5574) and asks if any reader can give details 
of the cast. 


Mr. Cuirrorp SADLER (Brighton) thinks it 
rather surprising that with so much attention 
paid to modern British composers Thomas 
Tallis, one of the greatest of the past, has no 
place in our catalogues. 


Mr. A. Snook (Portsmouth) says that in an 
early March issue the oo Ilustrated gave an 
per on Sir Henry J. Wood “ and the maestro 
is depicted trying Aas on—an expensive 
multi-valve radiogram ? No—on a portable of 
all things!” 

Mr. Harotp N. Box (Kirkham, Lancs.) 
referring to our comment, on his request for new 
British recordings of Stravinsky (Feb.), that he 
did not mention the composer’ ‘3 own recordings, 
says, “‘ you surely can’t ever compare these with 
those of Stokowski which I consider inferior 
to the best British efforts.” He would like 
** Firebird,” ‘‘ Petrouchka,” and “Rite of 
Spring,” admiring Sir Adrian Boult’s recent 
performance of the latter. 

Mr. Abert HickmAN (Chelsea) asks for an 
article dealing with: the career-of the original 
Savoyard, Durward Lely, who died on Feb. 
2gth, aged 93. He created Nanki-Poo in “ The 
Mikado’*—and--first-played Don Jose in the 
English production of “Carmen.” But as we 


. cannot trace that he ever made records, our 


tribute must be the simple statement of the 
debt owed to the creator of those roles. 
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The “Gramophone” Exchange & Mart 


RATES.—Advertisements are accepted for this 
section at the rate of threepence per word with 
a minimum charge of 3s. Where the adver- 
tiser offers to send a list this will be treated as 
trade. If a box number is used an extra ls. _6d. 
should be added to the cost; this includes the 
forwarding of replies. Letters to Box Numbers 
should be posted to “ Office” address as stated 


+ below. All advertisements should arrive by the 


18th of any month, and must be prepaid in the 
form of postal orders or cheques addressed to 
“‘ The Gramophone,” 49, Ebrington Road, Kenton, 
Middlesex. 





WANTED 


NY Records of John Morel, Baritone, done by 
Parlophone. —Mrs. Wilde-Rice. Wilderice. 
South Wind, Meliden, Prestatyn. N. Wales. ; 


COPY of ‘“‘ The Gramophone,” January, 1928; 
state price.—Box No. 28. 











ERLIOZ “ Cellini ’’; Quartets: Brahms Op, 26, 

Mozart K.428. K.499, Verdi, Schumann A, 
Ravel (Calvet); Trios: Hindemith, Schubert, Op. 
100, Tchaikovsky; Schumann Sonata (Levitski); 
Ravel: Se tet, ‘‘Sainte’’; Telefunkens: Beethoven 
8th, Schu ert 5th, Brahms Ist, Haydn “ Lark,” 
“ Kartenspiel.” Fibred.—Box No. 2959. 


BEETHOVEN, 7th Symphony, 2nd and 3rd 
Records wanted (fibred), H.M.V. D.1640-41, 
Phil, Orch. or later issue.—Ramsay, Post Office, 
Whiting Bay, Isle of Arran. 


BFR4EMsS A Minor Quartet, Op. 51, No, 2. 
Kobbé, complete Opera Book.—Curtis, 17, 
Linnet Lane, Liverpool, 17 


(COLUMBIA or H.M.V. automatic Record Player; 
must be in first class condition; highest 
prices paid.—Batten, ‘‘ Sunnyside,’’ Cotham 
Road, Fetcham, Surrey. 


OLUMBIA FB.2597, H.M.V, BD.5656, BD.5601, 

Vocalion S.118, modern swing on U.S.A. 
makes. Deleted Fred Astaire Recordings.—Mal- 
combe, 43, Brook Road, Bath. 


OMPLETE “ Faust,” Col. DX.88—103, or simi- 

lar. Also “Scholes Oxford Companion Music’”’ 
wanted; state condition and price—40, Cedar 
Road, Bedford. Would exchange “ Madame But- 
terfly ’* Album, Col. 9784—97. 


(COMPLETE Requiem, Falstaff (Verdi), Tristan, 
Walkiire, Act 2, + Cosi fan tutte.—J. 
Batty, 71, Clarendon Road, Leeds. 


(CONCERTOS: Piano: Saint Saens, Schumann, 
Mendelssohn. Violin: Bruch, Lalo Espagnole. 
Falla, Nights, Barer, DB.2645; fibred only.—Perry, 
110, ‘Argyle Road, Ealing, W.13. 


ELETIONS wanted.—Columbia 901, 9491, 9492, 

DX.361, H.M.V. C.1811, C.1997, new or fibred 
——* H. Pugh, Nantpenar, Abercarn. New- 
port. 


FFIBRED Symphonies, Concertos, Orchestral, 
Quartets, etc., wanted.—Box No. 3025. 


ELECTRIC Record Player and Lightweight 
Pick-up.—B. Rasche, 4, Cecil Avenue, Horton, 
Bradford, Yorkshire. 


GRAND Organ Records.—Write particulars and 
price to R.S.P., 30, Lindsay Drive, Kenton, 
Harrow. 


HARPSICHORD Recordings: Anna _ Linde, 
Landowska, Dolmetsch, Alice Ehlers.— 
Carter, Histon Road, Cottenham. 


H™..: Schumann Trio DB.1209, Ravel Septet, 
Japanese Nocturne D.1936, Mystery Song 
B.6133, Pardon My English BD.240, Moments Like 
This D.8749. Col.: Oracion del Torero LX.618. 
Telefunken: Blues (Kunneke) A.2491. Must be 
fibred or very slightly used.—Box No. 3031. 


| Ree + + Schubert Songs, L.2134—L.2135; fibred. 
104b, Chase Side, London, N.14. 


LARGE or small Record Collections purchased 
for cash; good prices offered.—Details to 
Box No, 3033. 


MousicaL BOX, clockwork; send description 
Py Ae ng price. —Central Cafe, Blackburn, West 
othian. 


VERTURE ‘In 
Trunks, 41, 
Somerset. 


Piano Music.—Islaney 
Festiva (Medtner).—Palmer, 
Road, Surbiton. 


pomp and Circumstance, No. 5, H.M.V. D.1900; 
also Serenade (Gounod), Kate Winter, Parlo- 
phone E.10893. Over cost price offered for good 
condition.—Box No. 3010. 
PRIVATE Collections Bought for Cash. 
prices given.—Write Box No. 98. 





















































the South” 


(Elgar).—D. 
Chilton Street, 


Bridgwater, 





(Balakirev), Danza 
30a, Adelaide 
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PRIVATE Buyer wants Schonberg’s “ Trans- 
figured Night” (Verklarte Nacht), H.M.V. 
recording, in good condition._-Box No. 801. 





ACHMANINOFF Concerto, fibred, auotmatic; 
and Grieg-Schumann ditto.—Sever. Caer- 
ffynnon, Borth, Cardiganshire. 





EQUIRED, good condition, disc, D.1540, Parsi- 
fal (fibred).—Robmac, 73, Eastworth Road, 
Chertsey, Surrey. 


REQUIEM MASS (Verdi), Carmen (H.M.V.), 
Wagner Orchestra Excerpts _(Stokowski), 





D Minor (Franck), Rite of Spring, Tintagel, Pro- ' 


logue (Grandforte), Serenade for _ Strings 
(Tchaikovsky).—Potter, Oak Cottage, Salisbury 
Road, Tower Hill, Horsham, Sussex. 


RorseaaL Pick-up Head wanted to fit 
R.G.D, Auto Arm; crystal not essential.— 
"Phone Hendon 2870 or write 25, Green Walk, 
N.W.4. 


[URGENTLY required, Col. 9695 (Il Matrimonio 
Sigreto) and Col. DF.1672 (Sablon Miss Otis 
Regrets).—Box 333. 


WANTED urgently.—Rachmaninoff ‘Isle of 
Dead.’ 2nd and 3rd Svmphonies: Sibelius 
Societv, Vols. III and V: Elgar, “ Falstaff "’; 
Strauss, Tod and Verklirung.—Gotley, Little 
Afton, Ab‘nger Hammer, Surrey. 


ANTED.—Sibelius 1st Symphony, fibred. 
Record Cabinet.—South, 7, Woodfield Close. 
Ashtead. Surrey. 

















ANTED.—Record Player, any make; also 
Artie Shaw’s “Concerto for Clarinet.”— 
Dobson, 114. Claremont Road. Halifax. 


‘W ANTED.—Any or all following Records:— 
H.M.V. ™B 900. 1649. 1531, 1532, and EK.94 
(fibred condition); state price.—Box No. 54. 


W4NTED.—Recorded Reading of James Joyce's 
“ Finnigan’s Wake "—Kindly inform Mrs. 
Rosalind Lepawsky, 5627, Blackstone Avenue, 
Chicaro. U.S.A. 











ANTED.—Records of Delius. Chopin, Tschai- 
kowskv. Massenet and Debussy.—Redmond, 
35. Ashbourne Road, Derhy. 





ANTED.—Der Vetter aus Dingsda, Potpourri 

. (Kunneke), Telefunken E.2747, and Liselott. 
Potpourri (Kenneke). Telefunken E.2929: good 
prices given.—Horrocks. “Westville,” Chapeltown 
Road. Bromley Cross. Bolton. 


ANTED.—H.M.V. DB1720-1 (Walkiire), D.2020 

and DB.4400 (Lohengrin): Parlo, E 19515 and 
E.10527 (Lohengrin); Decca CA.8028 (Schlusnus): 
Bettendorf Elsa’s Dream: records of S'evzak and 
Piccaver. For Sale—Toscanini Eroica, 42s.; 
Toscanini Bethoven Eighth, 18s.; both fibred 
once.—Box No 3027. 








W 4ANTED.—Brahms String Quartet, A Minor, 

Op. 51, No. 2; Lener String Quartet, Col. 
LX.163/6, or other good recording.—Cannon, The 
Grammar School. Wallasev. 





ANTED.—Mozart’s Quartet (K.387); Columbia 

.;_U&.24-27, new, second hand if in gooa con- 

oe. Toller-Parcorum, nr. Dorchester, 
orset. 





ANTED.—H.M.V. D.1694, Wotan’s Farewell, 
sung by Bockleman.—Robinson, Frenchay, 
nr. Bristol. 





ANTED.—Vivaldi Violin Concertos; Schumann 

Kreisleriana and Davidsbundlertanze; 
Brahms Trio, Op. 8, and Sextets: Elgar Cello 
Concerto; Franck Prelude, Fugue ara Variations. 
Fibred.—Box No. 6012. 


W 4NTED.—Single copies of each of the follow- 

ing Columbia Records:—4769, 4770, 4645, 
5371. 5449. 5673. DX.43, DB.46, 125, ° 
DB 289, DB.319, DB.759, DB.904, FB.1534. FB.1294 
“i R. Etherington, Medical School, Newcastle- 
on-lyne. 








ANTED.—Record, “The Stone Guest,” by 
Dargowysky.—Box No. 2000. 





ANTED.—Records by Lipkowska, Michailova, 
Smirnoff. Werrenrath; fibred only.—Full 
particulars, Box No. 2967. 





ANTED.—Records of William Hesch (bass) 
and any of Busoni.—Write stating price. 
Box No. 770. 


19/- PER Record offered for Gerhardt Songs, 
D.2007, 2008, 1544; Beethoven ’Cello Sonata, 





. . Op. 1. ; 
125, Fantasy, Op. 159; Schumann Sonata, Op. 121 
Mozart Sextet, K.522, Trio, K.542. 7s. for 
Mozart’s Das, Veilchen. 9s each Bach Society, 
Vols. 4, 5. Beethoven 15; complete with pre-war 
albums; fibred.—Harrison, Chemist, Leyland. 


£ OFFERED Smetana Ma Vlast. 
quired. Respighi 
(.M.V.)}.—Box No. 3037. 





Also re- 
“Pjnes of Rome” 
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FOR SALE 


Acoustic and Electrical Deletions, Arimondi, 
Arnoldson, Barrientos, Boninsegna, Boronat, 
Seinmayer Van Rooy, etc., for sale—MacHarg, 
4, Westfield Drive, Gosforth, Northumberland. 








COUSTICS, including rarities: Albani, 

Boronat, Eames, Farrar, Ivogun, Kurz, Russ, 

Sammarco, etc.; electrical deletions —MacHarg, 
4, Westfield Drive, Gosforth, Northumberland. 





SSORTMENT new and second-hand Records, 
reasonable prices. 28, Newark Crescent, 
North Acton. 


April, 1944 


H™Y. Gramophone, Model 163, mahogany, per- 
fect condit.on, £22 or near offer.—lackiey, 
38, Twyford Avenue, Fortis Green, 


H™’. Portable, new Soundbox, Colonial mode!, 
mahogany case. Offers?—-PROspect 6771. 


H™Y. Autochnange Radiogram, Model 493, 
walnut, privately owned, hardly used since 
war; excellent tone, condition and order; best 
offer secures.—Box No. 481, Harrod’s Advertising 
Agency, S.W.1. 


HOLBERG Suite, Decca Gold Label, X.144-6, 
Romeo-Juliet, H.M.V. 3216-8, both _ new. 
DxX.1109, Bax Piano, DX.1094, Delius Violin, 
played twice; two guineas.—Box No. 2945. 














UTO-COUPLED ALBUMS, as new:—Beethoven 
5th Symphony (Furtwangler), 36s.; Beethoven 
Archduke Trio (Casals), 38s.; Berlioz Symphonie 
Fantastique (Walter), 48s; Brahms 2nd Sym- 
phony (Weingartner), 38s.; Dvorak 5th Symphony 
(Stokowski), 38s.; Paganini Violin Concerto 
Menuhin), 38s.; Schubert 9th Symphony (Walter), 
48s.; Shostakowiscz 5th Symphony (Stokowski), 
44s.; Tchaikowsky 4th Svmphony (Koussevitsky), 
38s.; Tchaikowskv 6th Symphony (Furtwangler), 
48s.—Box No, #057. 





BEETHOVEN Symphony No. 9 (Stokowski), Con- 
certo F Minor, Chopin (Rubinstein). What 
offers?—Kenyon, ‘“‘ Johnston House,’’ Dumfries. 





BEETHOVEN 5th Symphony, Toscanini, auto, 
fibred, 36s Wanted: Emperor Concerto, 
Tchaikowsky 4th Symphony, Liszt 1st Piano, 
auto. Also Record Cabinet.—Browning, 624, 
Rainham Road South, Dagenham, Essex. 





RAHMS V‘olin Concerto (Heifetz), 30s.; Bloch 

Violin Concerto (Szigeti), 20s.; Beethoven 

Fifth Symphony (Weingartner), 20s.; fibred.—G. 
Slocombe, 13, Market Walk, Huddersfield. 





(COLLECTOR perferably exchange Operatic 
Records, including: Adams ‘Jewel Song,”’ 
Battistini, Zenatelo, Sammarco; Victor Book. 
tenth edition; table gramophone (Meltrope sound 
box). Wanted: Battistini, Bonci, Melba. Caruso, 
Joseph Schwarz, Seinemever, Volumes One and 
Two of ‘‘The Gramophone.” copv ‘“ Enrico 
Caruso ’’—Key —Spicer, 45, Morley Road, East 
Twickenham, Middlesex. 





OLLECTOR’S Records, H.M.V. C.545, D. Leno, 
DA.337. 03062, 052103. Monarch 054066, 043019, 
054392, 052147. DB.936, 1006, 1023, 1041, 1046, 1152, 
1153, 1154, 1158, 1173, 1190. 1217, 1247, 1276, 1281, 
1289. 1292, 1395, 1440; Columbia, Destinn, A.5387, 
A.5397, A.1286, pink labels; 3 Imperial Tom 
Burke’s: sae. please.—Downes, 170, Chalkhill 
Road. Wembley Park. 





(COMPLETE Works and single items: Orchestral, 
Instrumental. Vocal; hardly used; many 
deletions.—Box No. 3029. 


ELECTRIC Gramophone, AC/DC (4-6 watts 
output), ‘* Magnovox,”’ 12 ins., M.C. 
Speaker; massive mahogany cabinet, Amplion 
pick-up, auto-stop, etc. Fibred modern 
electrical Records. Light classics,operas, songs, 
etc. Sets in albums (120 x 12 in.), (120 x 10 in.). 
(Cost about £60 pre-war prices) Accept £60 the 
complete outfit. Suitable small hotel. club. View 
by appointment.—40. Cedar Road, Bedford. 








ELGAR, Symphony No. 1 with Album (Com- 
poser and L.SO.). 56s.; Mahler, Symphony 
No. 9. with Album (Bruno Walter and V.P.O.), 
96s.; Prokofiev, Concerto No. 3 (Composer and 
L.S.O.), 27s ; condition as new, fibred once onlv; 
stamp for replv.—It. L. Etherington, 9, Kenil- 
worth Avenue, Reading. Berks. 


FO SALE.—Symphonies, Mozart 39, 40, 41 (all 
Beecham), Brahms Ist, Eroica (Toscanini). 
Choral (Weingartner). Concertos: Bloch, Walton, 
V Williams (Decca), Beethoven, Sibelius (all 
Heifetz). Viola Concerto (Walton). Bloch, Bar- 
tok, Bliss Bax, Beethoven. Op. 130 (Lener). Bloch 
and Mozart Quintets (Pro Arte); fibred only; 
slightly used; callers preferred and no packing 
material.—Holland, 194, Harnall Lane East, 
Coventry. 


OR SALE.—Expert Senior, with either spring 
or electric motor, fitted new Dynamic Sound- 
box, tuned for fibre, and counter-balance; Oak; 
in perfect condition; table available. What 
offers?—Jenkins, 15, Fairfield Park Road, Chel- 
tenham ’Phone 3925. 


GANN Acoustic Senior Gramophone, A/C—D/C 
electric turntable; in excellent condition; 
price £45 —Box No. 3033. 


({ZONDOLIERS, Iolanthe, Pinafore, Patience, 
Pirates, Ida, *‘ocal sets, aibums compilete.— 
Arnold, Phone Silverthorne 2195, after 3. 


H™’. Cabinet Gramophone, as new; beautiful 
modern oak cabinet, will give you the most 
perfect tone and volume; plays 2 x 12in. sides at 
one winding! ideal instrument for the connois- 
ev £15 15s, 0d.—167, Crowborough Road, 

















MA4bOGANY Cabinet Gramophone (Columbia 
type), with 12 first class records; original 
cost 30 guineas; in excellent condition.—Tel. 
Popesgrove 5369. 


VER 100 Records for sale, good condition, all 
types. Wanted, “ Voigt’ Unit.—Booth, 45, 
Rawmarsh Hill, Parkgate, Rotherham. 


UARTET in C Minor No. 1, Fauré, H.MV., 

90s.; Hammerclavier Sonata, Beethoven, 
Kempff, Decca, 30s.; Sonata in G Minor, Op. 78, 
Schubert, Pouishnoff, Col., 70s.; Etudes Sym- 
phoniques, Schumann, Cortot, H.M.V. 48s.; Trio 
in D Minor, Schumann, Cortot, Thibaud and 
Casals. H.M.V., 64s; a number of Chalaipine 
Records; fibre played, as new.—S. Garrard, 
Flat 5. 2a, Dawson Place, London, W.2. 


GALE or Exchange.—H.M.V. Vocal Celebrity, 
Orhcestral, etc; many new and deleted.—Box 
No. 3043. 


GPECIALLY constructed Connoisseur Radio- 
gram with twin auto changers, all latest 
tone controls, matched to Voigt Corner Horn 
Speaker, as new; also between 14 and 15 hundred 














_ classical records, half unplaved, in special filing 


cahinet with card index. Offers?—Box No. 555. 


(TELEFUNKEN Brahms V‘olin Concerto, Dvorak 
‘Cello Concerto, Francaix Concertino; 
Smetana M4 Vlast (10 Czech H.M.V.); Bruckner 
4th: Beethoven Bagatelles, Op. 126 (3 H.MV.); 
Winterreise excerpts (Gerhardt 3 H.MV.); 
Debussy Trio (C.Q.X. 16491/2); Massenet Qui- 
chotte (Chaliapine); Ravel Chansons (DX.849) ; 
Berlioz Symphony (Monteux); Berlioz ‘‘Enfance 
(DX.514); Fauré Shylock (DA.4823/4). Exchange 
for Telefunkens, foreign issues, deletions.—Box 
No. 2959. 








ic THE Gramophone,” complete, Supplements, 

Indices, Vol. 1 bound, Vols. 2-20 inclusive, 
loose boards; good condition, £15.—Turton, 37, 
Ashton Road. Southport, Lancs 


ERDI Requiem; also Celebrity Electrics and 
Acoustics.—Styles, 191, Greenacres Road, 
Oldham. 


100 FIBRED Records, including G. & T. Blacks, 
earlv Columbia, Zono. Beka: H:M.V and 
Victor Celebrity Acoustics; H.M.V., Columbia, etc., 
electrics; “‘ Grarrophone,’ most issues 1927/30 and 
1933, complete 1931/2, total 76 copies. After 6.30 
p.m.—Flat 9, 65, Warwick Road, S.W.5. 


79 COPIES of ‘‘ The Gramophone ” from No. 1 
Offers?—G., 26, Harrington Gardens, S.W.7 














TRADE ADVERTISEMENTS 


Rates for this section—fourpence per word—with 
a minimum charge of six shillings. The adver- 
tiser’s name and address will be charged for. 
and single letters and single figures will be 
counted as words. 


LLAN’S Gramophone Library, a _ high-class 
Subscription Library; 3,500 Records; postal 
service.—Stamp to Box No. 42. 


ESSRS, Forsyth Brothers, Ltd., wish to pur- 
4+Yi chase large or small Collections of fibred 
Records.—Send particulars to 126, Deansgate. 
Manchester 3. 


MONOMARK Service, permanent London 
Address. Letters redirected. Confidential. 
5s. p.a. Royal Patronage.—Write BM/MONO6K. 
W.C.1. 


PEWATE Collections Purchased for Cash.— 
Highest prices given._-Gramophone Exchange. 
Ltd., 121 and 123, Shaftesbury Avenue, W.C.2. 
Temple Bar %3009. 


S YSES (Music) Ltd., are desirous of purchas- 
ing Collections of fibred Records.—22, Albion 
Place, Leeds 1. 























MISCELLANEOUS 


EXPERIENCED Lady Assistant required by 
well-known London Gramophone dealers. 
—Write Havs Ltd., 74, Cornhill, E.C 3. 


IMPLE Instructions for Improving Acoustic 
~ Gramophone, 1s. 3d. post free; ‘‘ Paradox ”’ 
Flexible Connector (patent applied for), 7s. 6d.— 
From Rev. L. D. Griffiths, F.RS.A., Tunstead 
Vicarge, Stacksteads, Bacup. Lancs. 
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YG prescription for music 


They’re more than a tonic for your records, these IM’s—they are a’permanent 
cure for RECORD WEAR, SURFACE HISS, AND PICK-UP CHATTER ; and 
they give you PERFECT TONE into the bargain! New records given IM’s at 
every playing from the first stay new, and even records already suffering from 
the ill effects of the steel needle regain much of their former vigour and health 
after a short course on IM’s. Why not buy your records vitality and good health 
today and hear them express their gratitude tonight? You’ll find that every good 
record shop dispenses the prescription for music, all the music and nothing 
but the music. Yes, of course IM Needles SUIT AUTOGRAMS and ONE 
‘*TOP-HAT ’’ OF 10 WILL PLAY (with repointing) MORE THAN 1,000 
RECORDINGS. 


Im LONG-PLAYING NEEDLES 


TEN FOR TWO SHILLINGS PLUS P.T. 1/4 


“* THERE’S POINTS GALORE 
IN YOUR RECORD STORE ’’ 


Don’t let the fact that because of raw material shortage you may have to wait a little 
while for your IM Pointmaster deter you from giving your records the benefits of IM 
Long- “playing Needles. Every IM Dealer has an IM Needle Clinic where you can have 
your IM's repointed quickly, expertly and economically. Should you have any difficulty 
please write us. 





of Alfred Imhof Limited, 112-116, New Oxford Street, London, W.C.1. Tel. 


MUSeum 


Vil 






5944 
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Buying Records by Post 


can be satisfactory only when you have confidence 
that the records will reach you in perfect condition. 
Our many years of experience enable us to guaran- 
tee the safe arrival of records, and ‘‘ THE 
MONTHLY LETTER” (annual subscription, 
4/6d.) in which we give frank and impartial 
reviews of the latest recordings, enables you to be 
sure that you are adding only the best versions to 
your collection. We are always willing to give 
our advice as to the best available recording of 
any work that you may wish to buy. 


Records to the value of 60/- or more (exclusive 
of tax) are sent post free. Postage and packing 
on smaller quantities (but not less than 
three), 2/-. 


E.M.G. 


HAND-MADE 
GRAMOPHONES Ltd. 
11 GRAPE STREET, 
LONDON, W.C.2 
Telephone: TEMple Bar_7166-7 


Grape Street isjust behind the Princes Theatre 

















GOLDEN PYRAMID 
NEEDLES 





THE BEST ON 
RECORD 


The steel, the machinery and the 
men that go to the making of 
**Golden Pyramid’? Needles are 
now making munitions. They 
are scarce, but they are still the 
best on record. 


Sole Makers and Patentees: 
THE BRITISH NEEDLE CO, LTD., REDDITCH 























COUPON 
This coupon must be cut out and attached 
to any enquiry, with a stamped and 
addressed envelope if a personal answer 
is desired. Available until April 30th 











KEEP IN TOUCH 


** EXPERT ” 


WAR TIME SERVICE 
ACOUSTIC SOUND BOXES —Adjusted—Rebuilt—Retuned 
PICK UPS —Adjusted—Rebuilt—Retuned 
RADIO SETS, AMPLIFIERS —Adjusted—Repaired 
LOUD SPEAKER UNITS —Repaired—Adjusted 
EXPERT HAND-MADE FIBRE NEEDLES 


Famous the World Over 


‘‘INGERTHORPE” Great North Rd. London, N.2 


MOUNTVIEW 6875 

















A Generous Allowance 


will be given on your unwanted records of 
good music in fibre played condition if you | 
buy your new ones at The Gramophone 
Exchange, Ltd., 121 and 123, Shaftesbury 
Avenue, London, W.C.2. 


For the Limited Purse, Records 


that have been taken in part exchange are 
available for sale or exchange in the Used 
Record Dept. Some wonderful bargains 
always to be found on the lower floor. Callers 
only. No lists issued. 


























ENCYCLOPEDIA OF 
RECORDED MUSIC 


—a must for music lovers 


Lists every worthwhile recording of serious composers, including 
mid-1942 releases—over 25,000 records listed—cloth bound. It is 
unique in inclusiveness, accuracy and usability. No lover of great 
music performed by great artists will be without it. Send ONLY 


Che Gramophone Shop 


18 EAST 48th STREET, NEW YORK 


SHOP FOR SLIGHTLY 
f HE USED RECORDS 
We give the best cashand exchange prices. 


Consult us when selling; whole libraries or 
small lots purc' 


THE DRAWDA HALL BOOKSHOP 


33, HIGH STREET, OXFORD 


MAINSPRINGS 


Wholesale Only 
Se =— George Emmott (Pawsons) Ltd. 


OXENHOPE, Near KEIGHLEY 






































THE INTERNATIONAL COLLECTORS AGENCY LTD. 


The COLLECTORS’ SHOP 
20, NEWPORT COURT, W.C.2. 
We cater for the collector of rare and unusual discs, cylinders, souvenirs, etc., 
etc. We give the best prices for Rarities, deletions, etc., especially Operatic 
and Concert Vocalists on G. & T., Polydor, Columbia, Odeon, etc. Write or 
call. Open on Wednesday, Thursday, Saturday, I! a.m. to 5 p.m. 
Phone: GER. 8589 
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PARILOPHIONIE 











RICHAR 
TAUBER 


with Orchestra conducted by 
Henry Geehl 


Kiss Me (Besame Mucho) ; If you 
could Care - - RO 20528 


GERALDO 


and his Orchestra 
’'m sending my Blessing; Is my 
baby blue Tonight? - F2017 


Take the “‘A” Train; Shoo-shoo 
Baby - - - - F2014 


——~ 
IVOR MORETON & DAVE KAYE 


On Two Pianos with String Bass 
and Drums 


Tin Pan Alley Medley, No. 60: 
It can't be Wrong ; Kiss Me; 
Nevada; Paper Doll; Some- 
day Soon ; The Vict’ry Polka 

F 2016 














— 3 
THE ORGAN, THE DANCE BAND 
AND ME 
" Billy Thorburn at the Piano 


The Sergeant Major’s Serenade : 
Hey ho, it’s love Again - £2015 
1944 
SUPER RHYTHM-STYLE SERIES 


VIC LEWIS 
& JACK PARNELL’S JAZZ MEN 
Johnny’s Idea; Mean old bed bug 
Blues - - - - R2933 


ARTIE SHAW 
and his Orchestra 
Cream Puff; Copenhagen Rr 2934 


HENRY ALLEN 


and his Orchestra 








Get rhythm in your Feet ; Body 
nd Soul R 2935 





THE PARLOPHONE COMPANY 


LIMITED, HAYES, MIDDLESEX 














ELGAR 


BRITISH AND 





MINIATURE 


Serenade for String Orchestra, Op. 20 D. 2/6 
SIBELIUS 

Symphony No. 1 in E minor, Op. 39 n. 8/- 
Symphony No. 2 in D major, Op. 43 n. 8/- 
Symphony No. 4 in A minor, Op. 63 n. 5/- 
Symphony No. 5 in E flat major Op. 82 n. 8/- 
Symphony No. 7 in C major, Op. 105 n. 6/6 
En Saga, Symphonic Poem, Op. 9 n. 4/6 
Karelia Suite, Op. 11 oS Bae n. 3/6 
Tapiola, Symphonic Poem, Op. 112 ... n. 3/6 
Swan of Tuonela, Legend from Kalevala, 

Op. 22, No. 3 re «as aes n. 2/- 
Lemminkainen’s Return Legend, Op. 22, 

No. 4 Ged sas ‘ws ie n. 4/- 
The Bard, Tone Poem, Op. 64 a n. 3/- 
Finlandia, Tone Poem, Op. 26, No. 7 n. 2/6 
Rakastava Suite, Op. 14 (Strings and 

Timpani) Ss aoe Ean nee n. 2/- 


MUSIC AGENCIES, LIMITED, 


127 Shaftesbury Avenue, London, W.C.2 
Temple Bar 5532 


SCORES 


CONTINENTAL 
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COVER Il 


Let your gramophone 
teach you 
another language 





First you listen, then 
you find yourself speaking 


Now is the time to learn a new language by Linguaphone. Know- 
ledge of foreign languages is of great value to-day, and will be even 
more valuable after the war, when there will be a unique opportunity 
for careers and holidays abroad. With a Linguaphone Course you 
can acquire this knowledge quickly and thoroughly 


SEE HOW EASY IT IS 


You sit down in comfort and listen to the 
Linguaphone records on your gramophone, 
They are spoken by expert native teachers. 
As you listen, you follow in the illustrated 
key-book the words your teacher is using. 
Soon you become so sound-perfect and word- 
perfect you have the confidence to begin talk- 





COURSES IN 


French,German, 
Russian, Italian, 
Spanish, Dutch, 
Polish, Swedish, 
Norwegian, 
Portuguese, 
Hindustani, 
Czech, Finnish, 
Irish, English, 
Esperanto, 
Chinese, Iranian, 


Arabic (Egyp- ing, reading and writing fluently. Correct 
tian), Afrikaans, ae 
ern Hebrew. pronunciation comes naturally because you 








never hear a word wrongly pronounced. 


WRITE FOR THE 26-PAGE BOOK 
AND WEEK’S FREE TRIAL 


In most war jobs there are off-duty hours when you feel the need 
for some worth-while activity. A Linguaphone Course is always 
there, ready to educate and entertain you whenever you have time 
to spare. The 26-page book gives full details of the method and 
enables you to have a complete course for a whole week’s free tria]_ 


LINGUAPHONE 


FOR LANGUAGES 


ELSE aReaRtenERDE == rT 


(Dept. G/16) 





POST THIS | 
C 0 U a 0 N | (Block Caps.) 


to-day, or if in | Address es 
London, call for a | 

personal demonstra- 
tion at our Head 
Office, Linguaphone 
House, 207, Regent ] 
Street, W.1. 
(Opposite Liberty's) 











| To the Linguaphone Institute (Dept. G/16), 
Linguaphone House, 207 Regent Street, London, W.1. 
Please send me, post free, your 26-page book about the 1 
quick, new and easy Linguaphone way of learning languages 

! EL Mee P eT Ce Cee Te Te TT language(s) ' 


seme ticemen Dhaene icammmmeenticcnenenlllcmeetens icant eneesianediaistaee li ceeneedlen tend aaiea ate ceeelareeeeeteeal 
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